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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on three following pages.) 
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INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 






Private and class instruction. Day and evening practise classes. Lectures 
by lip-reading. Normal training course throughout the year. Special 
rates for spring and summer. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 


18-20 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 
pommesn 
Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1/.50 net, postage extra), published by 


Frederick Al. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 
the School o1 through any bookseller or the Votta Bureau. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading Boston School of Lip-Reading 













































Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal NITCINE METHOD 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing vite gs Pres aa — 
Medal of soaeer, apart of Etnies, MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Panama Pacific International Exposition | 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 












Training Course for Teachers 







sialic er Washington School of Lip-Reading 
pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice Normal graduate of the New York School for Hard of Hearing 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. | Miss Mary Y laehiaaton Bg N St. N. W, 

















LOS ANGELES SCHOOL O P- 
GELES SCHOOL OF EIP-READING =| MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 













































NORMAL COURSE GIVEN Miss IDA Pca hy Ana Principal 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Paincipar | $43 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Mina, 
406 Mason Building Los Angeles, Cal- | 
| OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult No. 4 Fio-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUB 
EvIzaBETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD a MAHA, NEBRASKA 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. | SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
; Nitchie Method 
Central Institute for the Deaf | Private Lessons Conversation Classes. 
‘ 2 Miss EvizaBeTH G. De Lany, A. B. 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. | Jil Oswego St. Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Normal Training eee ~ —— of Lip-Reading | 
to the Adult Deaf | 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. | Mrs. Bertha Brown Speed 
epnutees — | 1369 East 50th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS ey Ae 
Snctvaction in LipMeading Graduate of Edward B. Nitchie’s Normal Class 


: : : 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. . ° ° 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. | Chicago School of Lip-Reading 








| for the Adult Deaf 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 
Miss EvizaABETH BrRanp, Principal | Private Lessons Conversation Classes Small Classes 
Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversation . | MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Classes. Current Events Classes. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the 
Summer Course, July and August, Urbana, Ohio Hard-of-Hearing 


7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. | 102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 











DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Muller-Walle Method Nitchie Method 
Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 


899 Wordward Avenue Detroit. Michigan 
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VOICE TRAINING FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
BY PATTIE THOMASCN 


PART of the modern work with 

deaf children is to see to it that 
they have better speaking voices and ap- 
preciate what they say, even though they 
cannot hear their own voices. The 
child’s inability to hear is no longer an 
excuse for his much misused and _ ne- 
glected voice. 

The proper care and cultivation of 
children’s voices lies within the capacity 
of the class teacher. Some will have 
greater success than others, but by giving 
careful attention to the principles of 
voice production they will be able to start 
pupils on the right road and obtain satis- 
factory results. 

It is not my intention to attempt to 
throw new light on the mechanism of 
speech or the: physiology of voice pro- 
duction. The endeavor is first to point 
out the common faults in the present 
processes of voice training with deaf chil- 
dren and to give simple directions for 
cultivating better voices in the class-rooms 
of our schools. That is a subject upon 
which I may with less presumption claim 
a hearing. 

One outstanding fault in the voices of 
deaf children is the total absence of slides 
or inflection. There is no variation in 
the pitch; consequently there is no ex- 
pression—no color in the voice. This 
monotony of tone and poor phrasing ren- 
ders the speech of many deaf children 
unintelligible to those unaccustomed to 
“deaf speech.” 


Ordinary speech is economical, and a 


range of a very few tones—from two to 
four intervals of the scale—suffices to 
give variety and expressiveness in speech. 
The lack of attention on the part of 
speech teachers to the proper training of 
the sense of touch in young deaf chil- 
dren is the cause of the limited range of 
the voice. 

Deaf children have a distinct faculty 
that appreciates pitch. They can per- 
ceive vibrations by touch, as a hearing 
child perceives them by the ear. Surely 
this is enough to prove that in deaf chil- 
dren speech need not be a monotonous, 
lifeless, mechanical motion. 

The vocal powers of a deaf child are 
limited largely by the ability of the 
teacher to direct and inspire him to use 
them. What sort of voice have you? Is 
your voice heavy, harsh, hollow, and 
breathy, or thin and high pitched? Stop 
and ask yourself this question or have a 
competent judge tell you. If your voice 
is weak or wrongly placed, something can 
be done for it. Vocal exercises will 
strengthen and improve it. Ear-training 
exercises will also be found very help- 
ful. They will develop the “listening 
habit” and enable the teacher to recog- 
nize good voice quality, as well as bad. 

It is of prime importance that the 
teacher be capable of detecting the slight- 
est harsh or unnatural tone in the voice 
and of getting a good one in its place. 
In short, the teacher should keep her ears 
open and know what to do, in the matter 
of voice development, and how to do it. 
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Upon entering school the average deaf 
child is, to all intents and purposes, 
“dumb.” This tendency to be silent is 
noticeable even in partially hearing chil- 
dren. The deaf child’s organs of speech 
are usually perfect, but his voice is used 
very seldom—only to give expression to 
his strongest emotions, pleasurable or 
painful. He is lacking in attention, ob- 
servation, and imitation, because these 
powers are developed in the processes of 
learning to speak in the natural way. So 
it becomes the first duty of the speech 
teacher to lead the child out of his world 
of silence into the world of sound. To 
do this, correct sound perception should 
be developed by training the powers of 
the mind to act through the sense of 
touch, so that hearing, in its relation to 
speech, is, as far as possible, supplied. 

To this end, first of all are given ex- 
ercises with the piano to awaken the tac- 
tile sense for tone. These exercises are 
based upon experiments many times re- 
peated. Not one has been given until it 
has been definitely found to be useful. 
The early training in tone is given along 
with the other preparatory sense-training 
work, and a correct perception of sound 
is developed before systematic voice de- 
velopment or formal articulation work is 
begun. The making of tone with a deaf 
child should be a spontaneous activity of 
his mind. Before he is required to produce 
sound he must have the idea of sound. 

A sense of rhythm is also developed in 
young children, and this work is closely 
co-ordinated with the tone work. The 
feeling for rhythm is developed through 
muscular response from the larger mus- 
cles of the body. The control of these 
larger muscles will, in time, enable the 
child to control the finer muscles of the 
vocal organs. In all preparatory voice 
work the importance of developing a co- 
ordinate power throughout the whole 
muscular system should be recognized. 

Children should be encouraged to use 

their voices in free, hearty play. Play 


establishes co-ordination and helps chil- 
dren throw off self-consciousness. They 
should be able to express a little more of 
themselves each day, by the body and by 
the voice. 
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SUGGESTIVE EXERCISES FOR VOICE 


DEVELOPMENT 


Tone exercises are given to attract the 
child’s attention to musical sound, so that 
a sense of loudness and pitch may be 
developed. 

Let the children stand around the piano 
with their hands resting lightly upon it 
and with their bodies touching it. Chil- 
dren with any degree of hearing do not 
touch the piano, but stand near it. The 
teacher plays, and at once the faces of the 
children gleam with the joy of discovery. 
They have felt the sound vibrations and 
are eager to tell her they have “heard.” 
She has the children close their eyes 
while she plays again. She stops sud- 
denly, and at once all eyes are open. The 
teacher calls attention to one boy who did 
not open his eyes the moment she stopped 
p'aying and to a boy who opened his eyes 
at once. She asks if the first boy is 
“asleep” and tells him to “wake up” the 
instant she stops. She repeats this many 
times, playing more softly each time, until 
every child gets the point of the lesson, 
namely, that he feels vibration when the 
teacher is playing and notices that no vi- 
bration is felt when she is not playing. 

There is no better training for concen- 
tration and quick response than such ex- 
ercises as the above with the piano. 

To give the children an idea of the 
loudness of sound, the teacher has them 
see that she is playing with force, as well 
as feel the force. She plays softly and 
they notice the difference. Exercises 
with a bass drum are helpful in develop- 
ing this sense of loudness—of proportion. 

To develop a sense of pitch, the teacher 
plays in the bass cleff and the children 
see that the heavy vibrations come from 
the lower end of the piano. She plays in 
the highest register of the piano and the 
children notice that the faint vibrations 
come from the opposite end of the piano. 
Then she plays in the middle of the piano 
and they see and feel that the medium 
vibrations come from the middle of the 
piano. 

The totally deaf children touch the 
piano and always close their eyes when 
the teacher plays to test their sense of 
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pitch. They show they know the pitch 
by pointing to the part of the piano where 
the teacher played, whether low, middle, 
or high. 

In all these exercises for pitch the 
teacher should play chords and play them 
with a firm touch, paying special atten- 
tion to the use of the pedal. Chords are 
more easily recognized than single notes, 
because there is a complexity and variety 
of the tone content. 

The tones of the piano are recognized 
best. String instruments, especially the 
violin, should also be used when the chil- 
dren have an idea of the relative pitch 
of the piano. Ear-training exercises with 
the Montessori bells are given partially 
hearing children. The bells are also used 
with the totally deaf children, to de- 
velop a keen and discriminating sense of 
tone. 

The matter of first attention, in train- 
ing children’s voices, is the importance of 
absolute freedom—physical and mental. 
With deaf children we often have to 
reckon with many physical imperfections, 
such as a sluggish tongue or soft palate. 
a stiff jaw, very little lung power, and an 
inert diaphragm. These defects can be 
overcome at the outset by developing a 
co-ordinate power throughout the whole 
muscular system. 

To get rhythm. into the body, let the 
body move rhythmically backward and 
forward. Let the arms sway up for the 
incoming breath and downward for the 
outgoing breath. It is important that 
children have clean and open nasal pas- 
sages while taking these exercises. 

Have children breathe with the mouth 
open and see that they breathe as deeply 
as possible. They should breathe silently 
and keep the shoulders still. To develop 
continuity of breath, I use all sorts of 
toys that children can blow,.such as small 
balloons, feather toys, mouth-organs, and 
horns. I also give puffing exercises and 
have them blow soap -bubbles. 

Let the children run lightly, skip, walk, 
and march to music. Little deaf chil- 
dren are particularly sensitive to musi- 
cal sound. They are imitative to a great 
degree and far more observant than older 
children. 





MISS PATTIE THOMASON 


To develop voice, the teacher plays in 
the low register of the piano and gives 
oo in rather a low tone. . She calls atten- 
tion to the chest. The children put their 
hands on their chests and give medium 
low voice to fit the vibration they feel 
in the piano and in the teacher’s chest. 

In the same way they .imitate the 
teacher when she gives go in a high voice. 
She calls attention to the top of her head. 
The children at once feel the head vibra- 
tion and notice the difference between the 
“head voice” and the “chest voice”—or 
the high and the low. 

For medium low voice work, with the 
oo, o-e, and aw; for high voice work, 
with oo, ee, a-e. These vowels are given 
in combinations, like 


boo—boo—boo 
foo—foo—too 
fee—fee—fee 


far—far—far 





The teacher works first for the high and 
low sound and does not aim at correct 
vowel position until the child discovers 
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his voice and caf imitate high and low 
sound. Give syllable combinations in 
time with the piano. The tone of the 
piano stimulates the class tone and chil- 
dren give a larger tone working this way. 

The big bass drum is used in training 
the touch to perceive vibrations and to 
distinguish between the vibrations of the 
piano, the guitar, the bell, and the voice. 
The children stand with their hands rest- 





ing on the heads of the drum, with their 
backs to the instrument, and with their 
eyes closed. The drum is placed about 
four feet directly in front of the instru- 
ment which the teacher is playing. 

The tone of the drum is easily imi- 
tated. The “boom-boom” is a good ex- 
ercise for developing nasal resonance and 
for strengthening the lips. 


(To be continued ) 





“THINGS ARE NOT ALWAYS WHAT THEY SEEM” 
BY ALICE N. TRASK 


E HAVE all heard the old saying, 

that “a woman is as old as she 
looks and a man as old as he feels.” 
“The Divine Sarah” played to crowded 
houses with all the nerve of youth when 
well past sixty, and Eugene Christian 
tells us that, thanks to correct eating, he 
feels young at seventy when he felt old 
at fifty. So, no matter how deaf you 
really are, you are only as deaf as you 
seem, for you will not seem deaf if you 
learn to read the lips, and then you will 
not feel deaf. 

Being a good lip-reader will put you in 
the class of those who radiate successful 
accomplishment. 

Some time ago a friend paid me a com- 
pliment which not only pleased me, but 
set me to thinking. I had been complain- 
ing (as we all do sometimes) of the in- 
conveniences of .being deaf; that I could 
not telephone, etc., and she said, “I know 
how hard it must be, but vou never seem 
deaf to me. I never think of you as 
deaf. You are not deaf.” Ina way she 
was right, and the secret is this: I do not 
seem deaf because I do not feel deaf. 

The trouble with most deaf people is 
that they feel deaf to the exclusion of 
every other feeling or thought. They 
have acquired the habit of being deaf 
and of seeming deaf. If they cannot 
read the lips, of course they have good 
reason to feel as they do; for, alas, “None 
are so deaf as those who will not see.” 





However, there is small excuse now 
for any deaf person not to be a lip-reader, 
as there are so many opportunities of- 
fered where all may acquire the accom- 
plishment. 

I remember how I used to dread even 
the chance question of a stranger on the 
street—of seeming deaf. But now, being 
forearmed, I casually glance at my watch 
and tell him that it is five minutes of 
three, or assure him that the florist on 
the next block is a good one, or that any 
car on Market street goes directly to the 
ferry. When he goes out of my life with 
a word of thanks, without giving me any 
more thought than he would give to any 
hearing woman, I am filled with joy. 
How little he knows of the unceasing 
effort it has cost to be able to understand 
his casual questions; that it has been al- 
most necessary. to acquire a sixth sense. 

The price is small, however, compared 
with the realization that I have tri- 
umphed ; that I have more than won my 
right to be classed as a normal, every- 
day woman. 

After all, it is not merely a question of 
deafness, but of how we. will meet the 
problem—" Life.” We are all more or 
less deficient—on the wrong side of per- 
fection—and those who achieve success 
in any path in life are those who are un- 
willing to submit to imposed conditions, 
who are not mentally indifferent or mor- 
bidly sensitive, but who by patient, per- 
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sistent effort and force of character 
overcome obstacles, surmount difficulties, 
and really make life all the richer and 
happier through the struggle of over- 
coming. 
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So we who are deaf may change our 
physical handicap into a mental achieve- 
ment, with the accompanying feeling that 
we have conquered, not been conquered ; 
that we no longer feel deaf. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN INSPECTOR 


BY A. C. HILL 


HAT special professional training 

does a teacher of the deaf need to 
fit her for her work? No special train- 
ing seems necessary for teaching arith- 
metic, geography, history, and kindred 
subjects. The principles involved in 
teaching these subjects to the deaf are 
the same as in teaching hearing children, 
and can be mastered in the ordinary 
normal school or college. The difference 
is in the application of these principles 
to the peculiar conditions caused by the 
lack of one of the senses. The mind of 
the deaf child, assumed to be normal, is 
shut out from one means of approach— 
the most important one, in fact. Man 
differs from the lower animals in the 
fact that he can reason—draw a conclu- 
sion. He can reason largely because he 
has a highly specialized language. The 
progress of civilization can be traced by 
the development of spoken and written 
language. Savages have very limited 
languages; the semi-civilized employ 
signs and picture-writing; civilized peo- 
ple express their ideas in successions of 
definite sounds and by means of char- 
acters that represent these sounds. The 
voice, therefore, is the most valuable pos- 
session of civilized man. Without it he 
would remain in comparative ignorance 
and in a low social condition. The deaf 
ordinarily use no voice, until they are 
taught to do so, because they cannot 
hear; they are short in language because 
they have no voice; they are limited in 
reasoning power because they have no 
adequate language. The special task of 
the teacher is to supply the lack, as far 
as possible, by creating in the mind of 
the child an artificial language and in- 


tensifying the power of the senses that 
remain. The deaf child has organs of 
speech, but does not know how to use 
them. The teacher must show him how 
to speak and train him to do it. Teach- 
ing speech-reading and speech is the tech- 
nical phase of the art of teaching the deaf 
that calls for special preparation. Per- 
haps the weakest point in the schools for 
the deaf, taken as a whole, is in teaching 
speech. The magnitude of the task does 
not seem to be fully appreciated. Many 
of the teachers have had little prepara- 
tion for it. Some of them have too little 
faith in the value of the effort to give 
the deaf the power of speech. On the 
other hand, there are some teachers who 
are doing magnificent work in this line. 
The great need is for expert teachers of 
teachers in the technical feature of voice- 
building for the deaf. 


There is a noticeable increase of in- 
terest in the use of the piano in schools 
for the deaf. Music for the deaf is a 
modern device, and Principal Currier, of 
the New York Institution, was laughed 
at when he first organized a band and 
started military training in his school. 
His efforts are now being largely copied 
throughout the country. The experi- 
ment has so far proved a success and its 
future will be watched with interest. It 
is claimed that the piano, through its 
musical vibrations, has been a great aid 
in modulating the voice. It seems to be 
an aid in voice development and it has 
certainly been a help to the social life of 
the institutions by its contributions to 
rhythmic movements and games. 
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Class-rcom teachers are the chief fac- 
tors in the educational process, and most 
of the credit for what is accomplished 
must be given to them. Teaching differs 
from most other occupations. It is a 
vital, and not merely a mechanical, ac- 
tivity. It is an expression of person- 
ality, an imparting of life. It cannot be 
secured simply by telling others what to 
do or how to do it. Organization, su- 
pervision, inspection, have their place; 
but they are secondary in importance to 
instruction, and valuable only as they are 
helpful to it. The devotion of teachers 
of the deaf to their work is notable. As 
a class they are enthusiastic, patient, and 
persistent. They win the affection of 
their pupils and secure their confidence 
and co-operation. No teachers live more 
fully with and for their pupils. Their 
influence in the formation of character 
is very marked. Their self-sacrificing 
efforts should be appreciated and all ob- 
stacles, as far as possible, removed from 
the pathway of their endeavors. 


ATTRITION OF THE WAR 


The total British losses on the western 
front were 129,089 for November, 79,527 
for December, 73.017 for January. The 
proportion of killed to wounded varies 
from 1:3 and a fraction up to 1:6, by 
weekly reports, but the latter ratio oc- 
curs when the missing are an important 
element, as in more active hostilities with 
change of position. About 25 per cent 
of wounds incapacitate for further mili- 
tary service, at least for a considerable 
time. Thus, aside from prisoners, the 
definitive losses are just about double the 
direct fatalities and range from 20 to 40 
per cent of the total casualties, averaging 
about 33.3 per cent. If the quarter year 
is taken as a fair standard, the definitive 
losses of the British are at the rate of 
about 375,000 a year. This is for about 
135 miles of the total 460 miles of the 
western front, the Belgians occupying 
16 miles and the French the remainder 
until recently, the proportionate definitive 
losses for the entire front being about 


1,200,000. It is probable that the Ger- 
man losses are about equal. The recent 
French estimates of the German forces 
are: Western front, 150 divisions, 2,- 
250,000 men; eastern front, 79 divisions, 
1,185,000 (many of which are believed 
to be moving toward the west) ; Italian 
front, 7 divisions and 4 in reserve, 165,- 
C00 ; total, 3,600,000. 

This agrees quite well with the estimate 
published some months ago, that the total 
initial military strength of Germany was 
about 7,000,000, of which the definitive 
losses for the first years were slightly 
over 3,000,000. Indeed, allowing for the 
half year of hostilities since August 1, 
1917, the agreement is surprisingly close. 
The large excess of man power among 
the Entente Allies and the full occupation 
of Germany's allies with their own prob- 
lems indicates that, even if Germany 
needs to hold only the western front and 
has no serious economic problems, attri- 
tion alone will bring the war to an end in 
about three years more. Of course, the 
western front can be diminished in length, 
but more by straightening salients than 
by retreat to any logical line, which does 
not in itself virtually concede the issue 
of the war. Any advantage gained in 
this way will be equally advantageous to 
the Entente Allies and will scarcely di- 
minish the casualties, though it will, of 
course, lengthen the period required to 
complete the war by attrition. Actually, 
we shall be surprised if the war continues 
to the time limit of attrition—From the 
Buffalo Medical Journal. 


SUMMER NORMAL TRAINING CLASS 


The special summer normal training class of 
the Central Institute for the Deaf will begin 
work on June 20, immediately after the closing 
exercises of the Convention of the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates. Dr. Goldstein 
will give a series of lectures on vocal and aural 
anatomy and physiology and the conservation 
of hearing. Miss Ethel M. Hilliard will pre- 
sent work in visible speech, phonetics, theory, 
and methods. Miss Josephine Avondino, with 
two assistants, will have charge of the observa- 
tion classes. There will also be instruction in 
tone work and along other lines, the details of 
which will appear later. 
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“FIRST, CATCH YOUR RABBIT” 





BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


HERE is a famous old story of a 

French chef who, giving a recipe 
for preparing rabbit, began: “First, catch 
your rabbit.” He implied, with perhaps 
rather good reason, that if you failed to 
catch the rabbit the remainder of his 
recipe for preparing that animal for the 
table would not be of much use to you. 

Of course, this article is not going to 
be as interesting as the title would indi- 
cate. In fact, it is not an interesting 
article at all; it is the other kind—camou- 
flaged advice. You know how the drug- 
gist sugar-coats those extremely bitter 
pills that your doctor prescribes. Then 
you place them on the tip of your tongue, 
take a swallow or two of water 

The first thing to do, if there is a no- 
ticeable defect in your hearing, is to begin 
the study of lip-reading. Lip-reading, 
you see, substitutes for the rabbit in my 
recipe. It is possible to learn lip-reading 
without the aid of a teacher; but it is 
much better, if at all practicable, to take 
a course of lessons under a trained in- 
structor. A good teacher will not only 
impart the principles of the study to you 
more quickly, but will see that vou prac- 
tise regularly—something you are not al- 
ways sure to do if left to your personal 
inclinations only. The teacher knows 
when to encourage and when to criticise, 
and the teacher will not run away and 
hide when you appear in view, as mem- 
bers of your family and some friends are 
likely to do if you draft them into service 
to practise with you. 

You need give yourself no concern 
over the possible dangers resulting from 
the study of lip-reading. It will not in- 
jure your eyesight, nor will it cause a 
more rapid progress toward deafness. 
Some people seem to fear that since lip- 
reading teaches one to substitute the eyes 
for the ears, naturally the latter will sim- 
ply become totally useless from lack of 
exercise! As a matter of fact, lip-read- 
ing relieves ear strain by the simple 
process of transferring part of the bur- 
den to the eves. 
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If you do not become seriously deaf, 
lip-reading will be no disadvantage and 
may now and then serve to amuse your 
friends, while Should your hearing chance 
to go from bad to worse, lip-reading is 
likely to mean the difference between 
happiness and despair, between success 
and failure economically, between de- 
pendence and independence. 

Assuming that you have begun the 
study of lip-reading, I am going to out- 
line a method of practise which should 
prove helpful in making quickly available 
any lip-reading ability that you acquire. 
The suggestion is based upon the usual 
“conversation method” followed in teach- 
ing languages, that of learning first the 
terms you will need immediately—just as 
our soldier boys learn “first-aid” French. 

At the Washington School of Lip- 
Reading, Miss Mary D. Suter usually 
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opens her “practise classes” with a drill 
on what she terms “class” words—the 
names of flowers, fruits, trees, authors, 
and the like. My plan is to expand this 
idea to take in the class of words and 
phrases that you will need to use in your 
daily work. 

We will suppose that you are employed 
in a drug store. You take a pad of paper 
and pencil and make a list of the various 
items carried in stock—soaps, candies, 
stationery, and perhaps drugs, in case the 
store really carries a few such articles! 
Whenever possible, you entice the mem- 
bers of your family, your friends, and 
your coworkers into reading this list to 
vou, putting the words into:simple sen- 
tences. If friends or relatives seem bash- 
ful and diffident about doing this, you can 
usually employ a school boy or girl to 
read to you. Have the list read up and 


down, forward and backward, always be-. 


ing sure that the words are put into such 
colloquial sentences as are likely to be 
hurled at you any moment during the 
day: “I would like a bottle of Dr. Deff’s 
Hear Tonic.” “Miss Bossem, did the 
expressman deliver those Water’s Mis- 
sissippi River Pills?” etc., etc. 

After a month or so of this practise, 
actual practise (not merely “‘absent treat- 
ment” or good intentions), you will be 
surprised and gratified to find that you 
can readily understand these terms, even 
in the dark—merely by the reflection of 
a street lamp on the speaker’s lips. 

Of course, I am not employed by the 
drug trust to train up a lot of new clerks. 
The suggestion will apply with equal 
force to a grocery store or beauty shop. 
No matter what profession or line of 
work you follow, it is almost certain to 
have its own special terminology, and 
this “special vocabulary” is the thing you 
need to master first of all if your earning 
power is not to be impaired. 

You may even use this method of prac- 
tising in securing a new position. Some- 
times a person who is becoming deaf will 
find it desirable to change to a line of 
work in which deafness is not so much 
of a handicap as in the position he is fill- 
ing at the time. It is always well to con- 
sider this angle of the subject and deter- 
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mine whether your services would not be 
of more value in some other position. 
Such a change, of course, depends largely 
upon local conditions and the range of 
work available. It is an injustice both to 
the deaf man and his employer for him 
to attempt to fill a position for which he 
is manifestly unfitted. No amount of lip- 
reading skill will ever make a deaf person 
a competent telephone operator. I don’t 
think so—that is, | must confess that I 
have seen so many astonishing things 
done by lip-readers, and heard of others 
even more remarkable, that I rather hesi- 
tate to say that there is anything a hear- 
ing person can do that some lip-readers 
cannot equal! 

Should you decide upon a new line of 
work, it is possible to secure catalogues 
or books that will furnish ample practise 
material for use in acquiring a basic vo- 
cabularv—enough of a vocabulary te 
enable you to have a fairly accurate idea 
of the general terms used. 

And even if you happen to be one of 
those destined for one reason or another 
to remain at home, there is no reason 
why you should not avail yourself of the 
benefits to be derived from such special 
vocabulary drills as I have outlined. You 
can make up a list of every-day house- 
hold terms, dining-room subjects, and the 
like, and practise them until they can be 
recognized easily from even the faintest 
semblance of a lip movement! It will 
also pay you to spend a little time prac- 
tising the vocabulary of the “fads” of the 
different members of the family circle. 
If Uncle Jim insists upon talking golf, 
why prepare for him by reading up on 
golf. And if you feel pretty certain that 
Sister Jane is going to try to tell you 


about the last Tuesday’s meeting of the 


Browning Club, there is nothing for you 
to do but take down that limp-leather 
volume of Robert's poems and glance 
through it. Thus armed, you have noth- 
ing to fear. If, by chance, Sister Jane 
should omit the Browning and tell you 
about the new hat Mrs. Jones wore, then 
you are dealing with terms you know by 
instinct and upon which it would be a 
mere waste of time to practise in advance. 
Of course, I am referring to the ‘ladies 
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of THe Voita Review family only—I 
certainly wouldn’t waste my time offer- 
ing suggestions to mere men, the poor, 
dumb brutes! 

Probably a suggestion such as this is 
not of much value, but it may help a 
littlhe—and we need all the help we can 
get in trying to fill the void left by deaf- 
ness. Don’t be too optimistic. Lip-read- 
ing will not entirely replace the hearing 
that has been lost, though in the case of 
those who are only slightly deaf it may, 
for all practical purposes. Don’t be pes- 
simistic. Remember that something is 
better than nothing, and lip-reading will 
enable any one partly or totally deaf to 
understand some conversation. The de- 
gree of skill attained depends somewhat 
upon one’s natural ability, but a whole 
lot more, in my opinion, upon patient and 
persevering practise along the right lines. 
If you will devote to lip-reading, for ex- 
ample, the same amount of practise that 
would be necessary in order to make one 
even a fairly good performer upon the 
piano, vou will find the results more than 
satisfactory—and often surprising. 

Teachers of lip-reading are sometimes 
amused at pupils who come to them so 
optimistic that they believe that lip-read- 
ing is going to offset entirely the handi- 
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cap of deafness, but they are anything 
but amused at the utterly hopeless and 
despondent pupil who begins the study 
with an “I-can-never-learn-it-and-if-I-do- 
it-won't-be-any-use” attitude. 

However, we can only trust that all the 
various suggestions that are offered by 
the writer and his well-meaning brothers 
and sisters of THE Vorita Review fam- 
ily help a little, and like the constant drop 
of water may help wear away the stony 
handicap of Silence. As to the possi- 
bility of acquiring all the lip-reading skill 
we need in our daily activities, there 
probably isn’t any such thing. It is the 
problem of the young lady who had mar- 
ried a very wealthy old gentleman. Upon 
the return from the honeymoon, some of 
her friends visited her and discussed her 
marriage. ‘Does your husband give you 
all the money you want?” asked one of 
them. The bride looked at her in blank 
astonishment. “There isn’t that much 
money,” she said. 

There probably isn’t as much lip-read- 
ing skill possible as we really want, but 
we can keep adding to our ability by 
watching out for the little helps and aids, 
taking care of the pennies, as it were, in 
the knowledge that the pounds will take 
care of themselves. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON LIP-READING (FOR THOSE NOT 
BORN DEAF) 


BY MARY E. HANDY 


elite ie is now an established 
resource for the “hard of hearing” : 
but there are three things which all of 
us who have become deaf need to learn, 
and I believe them to be as essential a 
part of the work of the teacher as the 
direct teaching of lip-reading, though not 
as agreeable. 

First, and most important, is to stop 
the tendency to change of tone, follow- 
ing very quickly sometimes in deafness, 
and sometimes never coming at all, even 
where one is very deaf. Most deaf 


people speak too low, because they hear 
their own voice so much better than any 
other, if they can hear it at all, and be- 
cause they are afraid it will be too loud 
if they do not hear it. There is often 
also a tendency to speak in a mqnotonous, 
expressionless way, and I believe that to 
be due to a certain “letting go.” If they 
would think just as carefully of the in- 
flection as they did before they become 
deaf and feel the same interest in it, I 
believe that it would not be possible to 
speak without expression. 
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\ tactful teacher can have it under- 
stood from the start that she is going to 
tell her pupils everything that will help 
them to get the better of their handicap, 
and the pupils will welcome it after a bit, 
even if they feel inclined to resent it at 
first. 

“Looking deaf” and “walking deaf” 
are very closely allied. The first is so 
often shown, even on the faces of good 
lip-readers, They are good lip-readers 
with one person at a time, and you can- 
not attract their attention unless they are 
talking directly to you. Eternal vigilance 
is the watchword for the deaf. They 
must be on the alert to catch the first 
movement or sound which would indi- 
cate that some one is trving to talk to 
them, and the teacher has the best of 
chances to make them practise this in 
“conversation class.” No deaf person 
ought to allow his attention to relax as 
soon as direct conversation stops. That 
is when the “deaf look’ comes. Keep 
interested. It is perfectly possible to 
know when some one behind you tries to 
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speak to you; and deaf people have to 
develop a sort of sixth sense of “feel,” 
not touch, nor feelings; they want to get 
their feelings under their feet as soon as 
possible, and keep them there, or they 
will be always unhappy. 

“Walking deaf’ comes from the same 
cause as “looking deaf’’—lack of atten- 
tion. The cure is the same. Be on the 
alert. Look around when you are on the 
street, so that your friend across the 
street can attract your attention. 

It is not easy never to relax, but it has 
to be done if one is not to let deafness 
get the better of one, and constant prac- 
tise soon becomes habit. The pupil must 
make the effort, but the teacher ought to 
make the suggestion, and keep making it 
until she gets results, both as to alertness 
and proper inflection in the voice of her 
pupil. 

I am both deaf and a teacher, and I 
know that we can get better results in the 
control of deafness if the teachers are 
not afraid to give advice and the pupils 
not unwilling to take it. 





TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF SPEECH * 
IV-—THE MOUTH IN SPEECH 


BY A. J. STORY, F.E.I. S. 


OU have doubtless noticed the ten- 

dency of some deaf children to ex- 
aggerate the opening of the mouth in 
speaking, and, if you have carried your 
observation further, you will also have 
detected that the action of the tongue in 
these cases is more remote in the mouth 
than it is in the speech of children who 
hear. It will, perhaps, be helpful to you 
to devote some little attention to the 
mouth in speech. In the present talk we 
shall therefore attempt three things: 1. 
To decide the part of the mouth used 
for forming the articulatory sounds of 
speech. 2. To indicate the delicacy of 
the lingual operations that result in 
speech. 3. To show the dangers of in- 
terference with the natural exercise of 
the tongue in forming its sounds. 





*From The Teacher of the Deaf for April. 


(1) The tart of the mouth used in 
forming the articulatory sounds of 
Speech—The only articulatory organ in- 
side the mouth proper—that is, the part 
between the teeth and the posterior 
pharyngeal wall—is the tongue. It is 
therefore the use of the tongue in its 
points of contact, or approach, with or 
towards the roof of the mouth for the 
formation of the articulatory sounds of 
speech that will lead you to decide for 
yourself the extent, or area, of the “speak- 
ing mouth.” Your range of observation 
will thus extend from the sounds formed 
just inside the teeth, T, D, N, S, and Z, 
to those produced most backward in the 
mouth, K, G, NG; and between these 
two groups, the sounds L, R, SH, ZH, 
CH, and J. The first set of sounds, T, 
D, N, S, and Z, are, as you know, formed 
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by tne contact, or approach, of the tip, 
or fore part, of the tongue with or to- 
wards the upper gum, near the teeth, but in 
no case touching them. This area of con- 
tact, or approach, is generally well de- 
fined, though it should be remembered 
that in no one of the sounds produced 
in this area can any’ exact point be 
marked for its formation in all its uses 
in words, because of the fact that associa- 
tion modifies, or influences, the move- 
ment of the tongue. or instance, as- 
sociated with a close vowel, as in “tip,” 
the sound T is formed slightly more for- 
ward on the gum than it is in the word 
“tar.” In practical teaching, your only 
means of realizing these slight differ- 
ences, which have a great effect on the 
natural quality of speech, is to develop 
the sound you are seeking by natural pro- 
cedures—that is, in words. Even in the 
sounds produced at the front of the 
speaking mouth, it is a common failure 
in deaf children to make the necessary 
action of the tongue too far backwards on 
the gum. How they acquire this habit 
we shall see later. But we may here 
mark off the anterior part of the mouth 
used for speech as that part immediately 
behind, but not actually touching, the 
teeth. Now let us consider the posterior 
limit. If, with your tongue at rest in 
the floor of the mouth, as in breathing, 
you proceed to say the words “kit” and 
“cart,” you will observe a distinctly for- 
ward movement of the tongue towards 
the palate in forming the sound K. No- 
tice the particular part of the palate at 
which lingual contact takes place and 
you will find that it is at the ridge of the 
hard palate. The only difference in the 
formation of the sound G is that the 
vocalization necessitates a flatter pres- 
sure of the tongue and a slightly larger 
area of its surface being in contact with 
the palate. NG demands the lingual po- 
sition of G; but instead of the explosion 
of voice, there must be the continuous 
emission of it via the nose, the soft palate 
lowering itself for this purpose. The 
point to notice is that the movement of 
the tongue is never, as some writers on 
speech have claimed, backwards in the 
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mouth. In properly formed speech it 
never withdraws into the mouth. Where 
you notice this retirement of the tongue 
you should therefore seek for a reason. 
There is something wrong. And, further, 
it should be said that the action of the 
tongue is, in the articulatory sounds, al- 
ways upwards, never downwards. We 
may now mark off the posterior limit 
of the “speaking mouth,” namely, at the 
region of the ridge of the hard palate. 
We have now to consider, between the 
two limits stated, the part of the mouth 
used for the formation of L, R, SH, ZH, 
CH, and J. The forward and upward 
use of the tongue, already spoken of 
above, suggests a general position well 
forward in the mouth; and by careful 
observation of the action of your own 
tongue in suitable words containing these 
sounds we think you will find the bend 
of the upper gum, well forward, is the 
area of the formation of these sounds. 
This restricted part of the mouth used 
for the production of the articulatory 
sounds of speech is surprisingly small. 
If you measure it in the children you 
teach you will find it to be anything from 
an inch to an inch and a half from back 
to front; and when you remember that, 
apart from the vowels, some 15 different 
sounds must be produced in this small 
cavity you will be prepared to consider 

(2) The delicacy of the lingual opera- 
tions that result in speech.—In this talk 
we have considered 15 different conso- 
nantal sounds, and in no two of them is 
the part of the tongue used exactly the 
same. These 15 sounds are produced at 
three general points, or places, in the 
speaking mouth, but again the point, or 
place, used in no two of them is exactly 
similar. The delicacy of the lingual 
movement from which these 15 different 
sounds result demands that the most sen- 
sitive, the most easily adjustable, part 
or parts of the tongue shall be used in 
the formation of the sounds. That part 
is the tip and fore part generally. If 
you could mark off the points of the 
tongue between which it touches, or ap- 
proaches, the roof -of the palate in the 
production of these sounds from T to K. 
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you would find them to be from the tip 
to about half way along its length. It is 
this part which is qualified muscularly, 
nervously, and mechanically for its work 
in speech ; and the efficiency of the tongue 
in these directions becomes less as it pro- 
ceeds backwards. An observation of the 
back of the mouth, with its soft, fleshy 
tissues, shows that it is not designed to 
throw off the voice in the vocal conso- 
nants or the crisp articulation of the 
non-vocal, but rather that its effect is to 
absorb its vibrations and prevent its 
clearness. A similar effect is noticeable 
in vowel sounds, which need to be thrown 
upon the hard, bony parts of the palate 
in order to acquire their proper reso- 
nance. The backward use of the tongue 
clearly militates against clear articulation 
and voice and may even set up a chronic 
habit of nasality. From all this you may 
already suspect 

(3) The dangers of interference with 
the natural exercise of the tongue in 
speech—lIt is impossible to manipulate 
the tongue into the correct positions for 
speech by any external means. The 
teacher’s finger, often used, is an exces- 
sively clumsy instrument for this pur- 
pose, and there is danger in using even 
the finest appliance. The extreme mus- 
cular delicacy of the tongue, subjected 
to treatment for which it is not in any 
way designed, resents every interference 
of this kind, and, as you know, it will 
endeavor to protect itself by withdraw- 
ing into the mouth. In this case you un- 
consciously set up the very grave error 
against which our present talk is written, 
namely, the enlargement of the speaking 
mouth. The dangers of this manipula- 
tion of the tongue are apparent, even in 
the frontal sounds, T, D, N, S, and Z, 
for the tendency is then to form them 
slightly too far back on the gum, with 
the result that their clearness is impaired 
and their combination in words rendered 
more or less clumsy and difficult. But 
the evils naturally increase as the sounds 
of the middle (L, R, SH, ZH, CH, and 
J) and back (K, G,-NG) classes are 
formed. The arching of the tongue, “‘as- 
sisted” by the finger or spatula, takes 
place too remotely in the mouth and may 
lead to guttural or nasal characteristics. 
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You should notice that without me- 
chanically interfering with the tongue it 
is possible to set up almost similar evils 
by attempting to visually demonstrate to 
the children more of the action of the 
tongue than ordinary speech, even if 
spoken carefully and slowly, exhibits. 
We mean, of course, the exaggerated 
opening of the mouth in an unwise en- 
deavor to induce natural action from un- 
natural suggestion. If you endeavor to 
form the sound T with the mouth open 
as for AR, you will notice that the point 
of contact of the tongue with the gum is 
naturally further backwards than when 
its proper degree of opening is observed. 
Frontal sounds necessitate a close posi- 
tion, and this position becomes more open 
as the sounds are formed at points re- 
ceding in the mouth. But the differences 
are never great, and they are constantly 
modified by the nature, open or close, of 
the associated vowel in words. 

It all means that, so far as possible, 
you must make your methods of develop- 
ing speech in deaf children harmonize as 
closely as possible with those that de- 
To cultivate naturalness in speech your 
methods must be natural, with mo ex- 
aggeration for the sake of being wusible. 
Visibility must be obtained by abundant 
natural pronunciation—by yourself—of 
the required sound, in simple eombina- 
tions, real words being preferable, letting 
the pupil imitate you by the eye, as the in- 
fant imitates the mother’s word, through 
the ear. Never forget that synthesis of 
sounds—that delicate, involuntary ad- 
justment of the organs of speech that ac- 
companies association of sounds—is the 
secret of natural speech formation—not 
analysis—to which recourse must be 
taken only under strong necessity. 

This natural synthetic formation of 
speech, obtained through imitation, will 
also lay the foundation for future ready 
speech-reading as language is acquired. 





“After all, never to own a book is like try- 
ing to go through the world without friends— 
merely acquaintances. And always to depend 
on a circulating library for brain sustenance 1s 
very much like trying to satisfy one’s stomach 
at a perpetual quick lunch.” 
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THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 





LIP-READERS 


BY LENA MCKERRAL AND WILTON MCKERRAL 


(Continued from May) 


LONG VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 
Section II, Part 1, Primary 


How are you? 
How is mother? 
Mother is well. 
How is your wife? 
5. How is your family? 

6. The family are all very well, thank 
you. 

7. How much will you pay for the 
farm ? 

8. Will you buy the farm? 

g. Will you sell the farm to me? 

10. Is the farm for sale? 

11. Shall we buy the farm? 

12. No; the farm is too small. 

13. The soil is poor. 

14. The soil is very shallow. 

15. Where shall we go? 

16. Will you go with me? 

17. Will you go with me to the shoe- 
shop ? 

18. We will buy some shoes for the 
boy. 

19. Will you please show me the shoes ¢ 

20. My wife will buy the shoes for the 
boy. 

21. The shoes are small. 

22. What size are the shoes? 

23. These shoes are fives. 

24. My wife says fives are too small 
for the boy. 

25. Show me a larger shoe. 

26. What size do you wear? 

27. My size is five. 

28. I wear a very small shoe. 

29. This shoe seems to be too small. 

30. How much will you pay for the 
shoes ? 

31. Will you pay five dollars for them? 

32. Five dollars is too much. 

33. The shoes are not worth five dol- 
lars. 

34. Will you pay me for the shoes? 
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35. Will you pay for the shoes now? 
36. I will pay for them bye and bye. 
37. I will pay for them after awhile. 
38. I will pay for the shoes when my 
ship comes in. 
39. My wife is in the South. 
40. My wife is far away in the warm 
South. 
41. My wife is at the seashore. 
42. My wife is at the beach. 
43. She has gone to the beach for the 
summer. 
44. Shall we go South? 
45. My wife has gone South. 
46. I shall go South myself this fall. 
47. Will you go South with me? 
48. No; the South is too far away. 
49. Where shall we go? 
. Will you go with me? 
. How far shall we go? 
. Shall we go home? 
. Who is with you? 
. Who are those people? 
. I saw those people in the South. 
. I have seen those people before. 
57. Do you know those people? 
58. Shall I bow to them? 
59. Maybe they will bow to us. 
690. Perhaps they will bow to us. 
61. Who are those boys? 
2. I saw the boy bow to my wife. 
. I saw my wife wave to the boy. 
‘4. I saw the boy pass by the house. 
»5. I saw both of the boys go by. 
66. Do you know who those boys are? 
67. Are those the boys we saw before? 
68. Yes; those are the same boys. 
69. The boys will pass the house on 
their way home. 
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A change of subject is always a critical 
point in lip-reading, and for the beginner 
the new theme should be introduced by 
an easy sentence. No. 39 is an easy sen- 
tence: but should the pupil stumble, in 
spite of this, the word “where,” which 
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offers solution for many such problems, 
will help out. “Where is mother?” 
“Where is vour wife?” “My wife is in 
the South.” Sentences 41 and 42 are in- 
terchangeable; should the pupil have 
trouble with the first given, the instructor 
may pass to the second and then back to 
the first, as either may be used to intro- 
duce the other. This situation occurs very 
frequently in these exercises. Should the 
pupil fail on both sentences, after two or 
three trials drop back to sentence 28, Sec- 
tion I, “Il saw the ship move away from 
the wharf.” “The ship sailed away from 
the shore.” “My wife has gone to the 
shore.” “My wife has gone to the sea- 
shore.” ‘Do you know,” is a troublesome 
combination for some pupils, and may 
still require introduction even after it has 
been used through a number of lessons. 
A full introduction is given in sentences 
96 to 100, Section I. 

Ordinarily, “Who are those people?” 
“Do you know those people?” is quite 
sufficient to recall the phrase. 


70. Where is mother? 

71. Where is the baby? 

May I see the baby? 

73. Whose baby is this? 

74. Who is the baby’s mother? 

75. Mother will wash the baby’s face. 

76. I saw the baby wipe his face. 

77. The baby wipes his face with his 
bib. 

78. I saw the baby wipe his mouth 
with his bib. 

79. The baby has a very small mouth. 

80. Mother put the baby on the floor. 

81. The baby plavs on the floor. 

82. The baby plays with a ball. 
Mother plays ball with the baby. 
Mother loves the baby. 

Mother loves her baby boy. 

How much does the baby weigh? 

. The baby is very small. 

How old is the baby ? 

The baby is seven months old. 
go. The baby is very small for his age. 
g1. Mother has gone to the baby show. 
Do not forget that when the pupil has 

dificulty, even though the sentence is 

easy, it is better to lead up to it than to 


72. 
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depend on bald repetition. 
handled thus: ‘Where is mother? 
“Mother is at the show.” “I saw mother 
at the baby show,” etc. 


QI may be 


g2. I saw a mouse on the floor. 
93. The mouse plays on the floor. 


g4. The mouse plays in the baby’s 
shoe. 
95. | saw five mice. 


g6. The mice were small. 

97. How large were the mice? 

98. The mice were babies. 

gg. I saw five baby mice on the ficor. 
100. The baby was afraid of the mouse. 
101. Are you afraid of a mouse? 


102. Where is the boy? 

103. Sam is at the farm. 

104. I saw him go there with the sheep. 

105. Sam will watch the sheep. 

106. Will you move? 

107. Will vou move away from the 
farm? 

108. We shall leave the farm this fall. 

109. Sam is too small to watch the 
sheep. 

110. Will you sell the sheep? 

111. Are the sheep for sale? 

112. Will you buy the sheep? 

113. I will buy a small sheep. 

114. I will buy a lamb. 

115. Will you pay five dollars apiece 


for the lambs? 

116. Five dollars is too much. 

117. The lambs are too small to sell. 

118. The lambs are too small to leave 
their mothers. 

119. The sheep are on the way home. 

120. The sheep follow the path. 

121. The sheep are on the way to the 
pasture. 

122. The lambs follow their mothers 
all the way to the pasture. 

123. I saw the lambs at play. 

124. How much does the lamb weigh? 

125. Fifteen pounds. 

126. The lamb is too small; I will buy 
a large sheep. 

127. How much _ will you pay for the 
sheep ? 

128. I will pay five dollars for a large 
sheep. 
129. Five dollars is not enough. 
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130. I will buy the sheep if you will 
pay for them. 

131. Will you pay for the sheep? 

132. Will you pay the bill? 

133. How much was the bill? 


Section II, Part 2, Primary 


134. Mother is at the shop. 

135. Mother will buy the vase. 

136. Mother bought the vase at the 
shop. 

137. I saw mother put the vase on the 
shelf. 

138. The vase is full of flowers. 

139. Mother put the flowers in the 
vase. 

140. I saw the baby push the vase. 

141. The vase fell from the shelf. 

142. What will mother say? 

143. The vase fell to the floor. 

144. Mary, will you sweep the floor? 

145. Will you sweep up the pieces of 
the vase? 

146. Who will pay for the vase? 

147. Father will have to pay for the 
vase. 

148. Father will pay the bill. 

149. Father pays all the bills. 

150. Who are those people? 

151. Do you know who those people 
are? 

152. Do you know where they live? 

153. Do you know the boy? 

154. Do you know who the boy is? 

155. Will you go home with me? 

156. Do you know the way home? 

157. Do you know how far it is to the 
farm? 

158. Do you know where the sheep 
are? 

159. Do you know where Sam has 
gore ? 

160. Mother will buy the vase at the 
shop. 

161. Do you know where mother put 
the vase? 

162. Will you please sweep the floor? 

163. Mary will sweep the floor with 
the broom. 

164. Do you know where the broom 
is? i 

165. Do you know where Mary left the 
broom ? 
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166. The boy plays with a ball. 

167. The boy threw the ball away. 

168. Do you know where the boy is? 

169. Do you know where the boy has 
gone? 

170. The boy has gone away and left 
the ball. 

171. The boy fell down. 

172. I saw the boy slip and fall. 

173. Do you know the boy? 

174. Do you know who that fellow is? 

175. I know the boy’s father. 

176. I know the boy’s father well. 

177. The ship is at the wharf. 

178. Do you know when.the ship will 
sail? 

179. Do you know where the ship will 
gor 

180. I saw the ship sail away from the 
wharf. 

181. The waves wash the shore. 

182. I see the foam on the waves. 

183. Do you know who lives in this 
house ? 

184. Yes, Mr. Smith lives here. 

185. The baby plays on the floor. 

186. I saw a mouse on the floor. 

187. Are you afraid of a mouse? 

188. I am afraid I will fall. 

189. I am afraid the fish will spoil. 

190. I am afraid the baby will fall 
from the. chair. 

191. I am afraid the vase will fall 
from the shelf. 

192. The vase fell on the floor. 

193. Mary will sweep up the smal! 
pieces of the vase and throw them out. 

194. Will you go with me for a sail? 

195. Do you know how to sail a boat? 

196. Do you know how to swim? 

197. I am afraid I will fall overboard. 

198. How far can you swim? 

199. The small boy swims like a fish. 

200. When the boy fell overboard he 
swam to the shore. 

201. Are you afraid to go home alone? 

202. I will go with you if you wish. 

203. Will you wait for me? 

204. You are very slow; I wish you 
would hurry up. 

205. How is the baby? 

206. The baby’s shoes are soft and 
warm. 
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207. The baby is plump and fat. 

208. Do you know where mother has 
gone? 

209. Wiil 
mother ? 

210. Mother will leave the baby at 
home with me. 

211. She will put the baby to sleep be- 
fore she goes. 

212. The baby is small, but very lively. 

213. The baby is very much alive. 

214. Will you go south with me? 
My wife. is on the way home 


you go to the show with 


215. 


from the South. 
wife’s people live in the 


216. My 
South. 

217. My wife has gone home to see 
her mother. 

218. Mother has gone to the seashore. 

219. The family have all gone to the 
beach for the summer. 


In the Muller-Walle Method, hard C, 
Kk, and hard Gare the subjects of the third 
lesson and H of the fifth. It has suited 
our convenience to reverse this order in 
these exercises, section III being illustra- 
tive of the H lesson and section V of the 
lesson on K and G. The reason for this 
change is that the vocabulary introduced 
by the lesson on H combines better with 
that we have already developed than does 
that introduced by the lesson on G and K. 
It is to be noted that the test by which 
sentences are selected for these exercises 
is only secondarily that they shall illus- 
trate some particular sound or movement. 
The primary test is that they shall com- 
bine well with the rest of the exercise 
and be of the proper grade of difficulty. 
The first objective of the exercises, 
throughout, is to have them go—to have 
them so easy that they are read with little 
hesitation, yet constantly introducing 
some new feature which shall make them 
instructive. The beginning of all lan- 
guage attainment is unavoidably replete 
with repetition, the object of which is 
familiarization of the things repeated. 
We have endeavored to lessen the mo- 
notony of this necessary repetition by 
using it constantly as the instrument for 
introducing new words or combinations, 
the speedy recognition of which is set as 
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the prize that may justify and partly re- 
lieve the monotony of the means by 
which it is reached. The new words and 
combinations selected for introduction 
should always be such as may be reached 
by several of the routes over which the 
pupil has already been led. That se- 
lected in the text is seldom the easiest, 
and, if it fails, the instructor’s familiarity 
with what has been used before and his 
knowledge of what that particular pupil 
finds easy should suggest other leads 
which will prove successful. The profit 
to be derived from these exercises will 
depend to a considerable extent upon the 
instructor’s skill in this matter. The pur- 
pose is to trick the pupil into seeing what 
we wish him to see, until familiarity with 
it makes him its master; it then becomes 
the stepping stone from which he may be 
led to surmount other difficulties. An- 
other advantage of this “trickery” is that 
it leads directly to synthetic processes in 
lip-reading, just as does the unstudied 
efforts of the developing natural lip- 
reader. 


Section III (H), Part 1, Primary 


Where is my shoe? 
Where is my muff ? 
Do you know where my muff is? 
Have you seen my muff ? 
Where did you see it? 
Where did you leave your muff? 
7. Where did you put your muff? 
8. Did you leave your muff in the hall? 
g. I saw it there. 
10. I saw mother put it there. 
11. How are you? 
12. How do you do? 
13. How do you feel? 
14. I am very well, thank you. 
15. Where are you? 
16. Where did you go? 
17. Where have you been? 
18. Where is mother? 
19. Did you see mother? 
20. When did you see mother? 
21. Have you seen mother this morn- 
ing? 
22. How is she? 
23. Mother is well. 
24. She has been very well all summer. 
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25. Where have you been? 
26. Have you been to see the show? 
27. How was it? 


7 
28. The show was very poor. 

29. Will you go home with me afte? 
the show is over? 

30. Will you have supper with me? 

31. We will have supper after the 
show. 

32. Will you have soup? 

33. Did you save some soup for me? 

34. Yes; I have a bowl of broth for 
you. 

35. Will you have some of the warm 
broth ? 

36. Will you have some of the soup 
while it’s hot? 

37. Are you warm? 

38. Are you warm enough? 

39. Yes; I’m too warm. 


The above sentences are a drill on the 
words did, have, been, seen, it, your, etc. 
These words are rather difficult, and this 
brief drill is not sufficient for their mas- 
tery. They are introduced early because 
necessary to even the simplest vocabu- 
lary. That they may not always be 
readily recognized, even after much fur- 
ther drill than is given here, should cause 
no discouragement. Pronouns should be 
used with discretion, and must never be 
permitted to become too remote from 
their antecedents. “Where did you see 
it?” (No. 5) means nothing at all apart 
from the idea of muff, and should the 
readiness of that idea in the pupil’s mind 
become obscured in any way before the 
sentence is recognized, it becomes im- 
proper for this work and should be 
changed by supplying the antecedent, so 
that the sentence is complete in itself and 
reads, “Where did you see my muff?” 
This rule is general and should be applied 
throughout all exercises and even in con- 
versation with expert lip-readers. The 
pronoun “‘it” is particularly trying to the 
lip-reader, both because of the obscurity 
of the word and the frequent indefinite- 
ness of its antecedent, which may be a 
word, phrase, sentence, or just things in 
general. If not recognized at the first 
utterance, it is wise to supply the ante- 
cedent in full at once. 
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40. Will you buy the shoes for me? 

41. Please may I have the shoes? 

42. Did you have my shoes? 

43. | saw mother have the shoes this 
morning. 

44. I saw mother put them away. 

45. What did mother do with them? 

46. Where did she put them? 

47. Your shoes are in the hallway. 

48. I saw mother put them there. 

49. Whose shoe is this? 

50. Is this your shoe? 

51. Yes; I think so. 

52. I think the shoe is mine. 

53. Will you buy the shoes? 

54. Will you sell them to me? 

55. How much will you pay for the 
shoes ? 

56. You may have them very cheap. 

57. There is a hole in this shoe. 

58. How much are the shoes worth? 

59. How much do you think they are 
worth? 

60. Will you have some beef ? 

61. How much do you have to pay for 
beef ? 

62. Beef is very high. 

63. I think you pay too much for the 
beef. 
64. Will you go with me to the farm? 

65. I will show you the sheep. 

66. I saw the sheep. 

67. Where did you see them? 

68. Did you see the sheep at the farm? 

69. Did you see Sam go by the house 
with the sheep? 

70. How many sheep did Sam have? 

71. How many sheep have you? 

72. We have only a few sheep. 

73. We have only five sheep. 

74. Have you seen the sheep? 

75. I saw a few of them. 

76. They were on the way home. 

77. Where is your home? 

78. Where do you live? 

79. I live on the farm. 

80. I live in the farmhouse. 

81. Will you go home with me? 

82. I hope you will. 
83. I hope you will go home with me. 

84. We will go home by the path. 

85. We will follow the path to the 
farmhouse. 
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86. How far will you go? 
87. Will you go half way? 
88. I will go all the way. 


89. I will show you the house. 

go. Have you ever been to our house 
before? 

gt. Did you ever see our house? 

g2. The house is very small for a 
farmhouse. 

93. The house is too small for our 
family. 

94. The house is on the hill. 


95. The hill is very high. 

96. I saw the sheep go up the hill. 

97. The sheep follow the path over the 
hill. 

98. Will you go up the hill with me? 

99. Will you help me up the hill? 

100. Will you help me to the house? 

ror. Will you help mother? 

102. I hope you will. 

103. Mother has no help. 

104. Will you help mother wash the 
dishes ? 

105. I will wash the dishes if you will 
wipe them. 

106. Will you help mother with the 
housework ? 

107. Mother works very hard. 

108. Where is the baby? 

109. I saw the baby in the chair. 

110. I saw the baby in his high-chair. 

111. | saw mother put him there. 

112. The baby laughs. 


113. Do you hear the baby laugh? 

114. The baby is very happy. 

115. Did you ever see such a happy 
baby ? 

116. Where do you live? 

117. Do you live in the house on the 
hill ? 

118. The hill is very high. 

119. The house is on the top of the 
hill. 

120. How far can you see? 

121. Do you see the bay? 

122. Do you see the ships in the bay? 

123. I see the bay from our house. 

124. We have a view of the bay from 


our house on the hill. 
125. Have you been to the farm? 
126. Have you seen the horse? 
127. Will you sell the horse? 
128. No: the horse is not for sale. 
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How old is the horse? 
The horse is very slow. 
The horse is lame. 
The horse is lazy. 
The horse is hungry. 

134. Will you feed the horse? 

135. Will you give the horse some hay? 

136. How much hay shall we give the 
horse ? 

137. Sam will feed the horse. 

138. Sam knows how much hay to 
give the horse. 

139. The boy will help father on the 
farm. 

140. Sam will help father with the 
farm work. 

141. The boy will help the farmer with 
the hay. 


129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 


142. Father will mow the hay with the 
scythe. 

143. Father has a very sharp scythe, 

144. Will you help father mow the 
hay? 

145. Where is your scythe? 

146. Is your scythe sharp? 

147. No; my scythe is very dull. 

148. Will you help me sharpen the 
scythe? 


149. Will you help father put the hay 
in the mow? 

150. The horse will move the hay to 
the mow. 


151. The horse will haul the hay to the 
barn. 
152. The boy will harness the horse. 


153. Will you help Sam to put the 
harness on the horse? 

154. The boy will help father with the 
harvest. 
155. 

boy? 
156. The boy is very slow. 
The boy is almost as slow as the 


How much will father pay the 


157. 
horse. 

158. The boy is very poor help. 

159. Why did father hire the boy? 

160. Will you pay the boy? 

161. No; father hired the boy. 

162. Father will have to pay the boy 
for his help. 

163. The boy will put the harness on 
the horse bye and bye. 


(To be continued ) 
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GIVE YOUR DEAF CHILD THE BEST EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES 


BY THE EDITOR 


“ PLEA to the Parent Who Can” 
is the title of the leading article 
in THe Vouita Review for April. It is 
a clean-cut portrayal of a very discourag- 
ing condition existing in many “combined 
schools,” where deaf children are seldom 
encouraged to use speech and where 
nearly every. necessary command, re- 
mark, or query expressed outside of the 
class-room is given in the language of 
signs, “is made in signs, by pictures, as 
it were, to express ideas.” It presents 
the difficulties that bright deaf children 
are forced to contend with in learning 
language in combined schools, and it 
urges the parent who can afford to do so 
to take his child away from that com- 
bined school and put her into a speech 
school, “where the English language is 
the only means of communication em- 
ployed by any one, and where her speech 
and lip-reading will be constantly in use.” 
Following the reading of that plea 
many letters came to the Editor asking 
all manner of questions about that school 
and other schools: whether that school 
was below the standard of schools for 
deaf children, whether the article was an 
advertisement for a certain speech school, 
who wrote it, etc. It seems needless to 
state that in no sense was The Plea an 
advertisement of any one of the private 
schools that advertise in THE Voita RE- 
VIEW, nor was The Plea shown to any 
one connected with any private or public 
school from the time the manuscript came 
until it appeared in the magazine. Nor 
was it written by the Editor. The writer 
is an exceptionally good teacher in a com- 
bined school, and in the hope that it 
would prove as serviceable as possible, 
we made The Plea the leader in that 
number. We make this statement be- 
cause otherwise seemingly intelligent per- 
sons jumped to the conclusion that it 
was written by, or in the interests of, 
a frequent contributor to THE VoLTa 
REVIEW . 
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A few had evidently read and reread 
and thought over every paragraph of 
The Plea until they placed themselves 
in that teacher’s position and perceived 
not only what courage was required to 
present such a plea to parents, but how 
the only actuating motive was an earnest 
desire to have that bright little deaf girl 
and all other worth-while young deaf 
children sent to schools where speech is 
taught under proper speech conditions, 
and where no use is made of the sign 
language and finger-spelling. 

And there are such schools, public 
schools and private schools, where little 
children, some of whom were born deaf, 
talk and talk and talk as rapidly and as 
earnestly and as constantly as hearing 
children do. To a stranger their voices 
may not appear as clear or their speech 
quite as quickly understood as that of 
young hearing children. Yet the imme- 
diate response in action or word shows 
that the children readily understand each 
other. 

There are excellent teachers of speech 
in that combined school, thoroughly 
trained teachers of wide experience. And 
speech is properly taught in the class- 
room; but it is not taught under the 
proper conditions that will insure its be- 
ing used outside of the class-room. Nor 
can it be taught under proper conditions 
in that school or in any other combined 
school not enjoying the proper conditions 
of a speech atmosphere and a speech en- 
vironment that excludes all use of the 
sign language and the finger-alphabet. 

There are four or five combined schools 
where speech-taught pupils are com- 
pletely separated from pupils, super- 
visors, teachers, and all who prefer not 
to use speech at all times or who cannot 
use speech; for there are deaf teachers 
and deaf supervisors and deaf employees 
in many other combined schools who can- 
not use speech because they were never 
taught speech under proper speech con- 
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ditions, and thus did not practise speech 
outside of the class-room. They commu- 
nicated then and they communicate now 
with their associates by a language of 
signs and gestures and finger-spelling 
known as the manual] or silent method. 

In telling about the little practise in the 
use of speech that that deaf child secures 
outside of the class-room, practise that 
must be constant if a good efficiency in 
the use of speech is to be attained, the 
writer of that very commendable plea 
merely stated in her own words what the 
heads of combined schools have known 
for more than a score of years, and have 
openly admitted in far more emphatic 
terms, namely, that it is impossible to get 
as good results in the use of speech on 
the part of pupils in a well-conducted 
combined school as in a well-conducted 
oral school, because combined schools do 
not, and cannot under existing conditions, 
make speech the principal medium of 
communication in and out of class-rooms 
in the same persistent and earnest man- 
ner that speech schools do. 

In 1914 an important convention of 
teachers of deaf children was held at 
Staunton, Va. During one of the ses- 
sions Mr. Frank M. Driggs, the head of 
an excellent combined school, talked in a 
most interesting way about the difficul- 
ties encountered in securing good effi- 
ciency in the use of speech in combined 
schools, and then presented letters from 
the heads of many other schools explain- 
ing why it seemed useless under existing 
conditions to expect pupils in combined 
schools to be efficient users of speech. 
In part Mr. Driggs said: 

“To secure satisfactory results from 
any lesson, any subject, any course of 
study, we must, first of all, ‘get into the 
game,’ infuse into the child, the class, 
and the school that spirit, that influence, 
that perfume, if you will, that permeates 
the atmosphere and creates the desire 
that insures success, no matter what sort 
of school you have or what sort of pupils 
are given you to be educated. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


“And as he smiles another smiles, and by 
and by there are miles and miles of smiles, 
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because he smiles, and life’s worth while if we 
but smile.” 


“If the atmosphere of your school fills 
your pupils with a desire for knowledge, 
then ‘tis knowledge they'll get. If the 
enveloping influence of your institution 
is sufficient to intoxicate your children 
with a desire to speak, then they'll get 
speech and the speech habit. 

“The problem of speech teaching in 
combined-system schools may be meas- 
ured by the barometer that registers 
speech atmosphere or by the influence for 
and the environment of speech in your 
school. There are problems which make 
the most satisfactory results in the teach- 
ing of speech in such schools not only 
discouraging, but practically impossible. 
It is to some of these difficulties that I 
shall now direct your attention. 

“The first problem is to find a super- 
intendent who really believes the deaf can 
and should be taught speech, who not 
only believes this, but preaches it and 
practices what he preaches. May I ask 
the superintendents here today how many 
are willing to sit patiently in their office 
chairs and listen to the faltering speech 
of their pupils who are honestly and ear- 
nestly trying to learn to talk? How 
many superintendents are there here who 
reply to those same pupils in signs or 
manual spelling when speech should be 
used ? een 

“Another very serious problem is to 
secure efficient and well-trained teachers 
who really believe in their work and 
whose influence for speech for the deaf 
is sufficiently strong to overbalance the 
opposing influences. The standard of our 
teaching force must be kept high. We 
should select teachers who have normal 
or university training whenever possible. 
Successful public-school teachers with 
special training in speech teaching and 
methods employed in educating the deaf 
usually not only make good in our work, 
but often turn out to be our very best 
educators. I should not hesitate to se- 
cure real teachers from the public schools 
for intermediate and advanced oral 
classes, for I know from experience that 
they will, almost without exception, do 
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most satisfactory work, often bringing 
valuable suggestions and influences which 
tend to strengthen and maintain high 
educational standards. . . . 

“Another barrier, perhaps the greatest 
of all, encountered in obtaining desirable 
results in the teaching of speech in com- 
bined-system schools is the almost con- 
stant use of the manual alphabet and the 
sign language in school-rooms and else- 
where. In most combined-system schools 
great effort is exerted to suppress, espe- 
cially in oral classes, the use of the man- 
ual alphabet and the sign language within 
the class-room, while little or no effort 
is used to encourage the use of speech 
and lip-reading outside the school-room. 
Surely you would learn to speak and use 
German or French more easily, more 
readily, and more fluently if you studied 
those languages in Germany and France 
among the German and French people 
than in any American college or univer- 
sity. Would not more excellent results 
follow in combined-system schools if 
your deaf children who are being taught 
orally used speech and lip-reading rather 
than something else outside their class- 
room? To point out this difficulty is one 
thing ; to put it into practice a serious and 
perplexing problem. Yet if your results 
in speech teaching in combined-system 
schools are to be at all satisfactory, you 
must face the situation and solve the 
problem. In its solution you may be com- 
pelled to separate your younger pupils 
from the older ones; you will have to 
employ better supervisors and more of 
them, educated supervisors, supervisors 
and matrons, and instructors of indus- 
tries willing and ready to supplement and 
assist the work already well and carefully 
done by the teachers of speech. Please 
do not say this is impossible. Try it out 
and marvel at the results. 

“Still another problem is the attitude 
of many of the adult deaf and many man- 
ual teachers who are opposed to the oral 
method. Their opposition in some locali- 
ties is indeed great—so great as to make 
it seem almost useless to attempt the 
teaching of speech at all. How to over- 
come this obstacle is indeed a question. 
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In my opinion, the best way to win their 
support and commendation is to produce 
the best possible results. Show them 
your oral classes, and if your work is 
what it ought to be, you will make better 
headway with their hearty co-operation. 

“There are other problems; but these, 
viz., the selection of a superintendent 
with the right spirit, the employment of 
real teachers, the use of speech and lip- 
reading outside the class-room, and the 
hearty co-operation of the adult deaf and 
manual teachers, including instructors of 
industries, constitute what seem to me to 
be the greatest obstacles in the way of 
obtaining desirable and satisfactory re- 
sults in the teaching of speech in com- 
bined-system schools. Can these prob- 
lems be solved? is the all-important ques- 
tion. Yes, if you have or can secure the 
right spirit—the speech atmosphere.” 

Following is the substance of state- 
ments in some of the letters presented by 
Mr. Driggs: 

1. The most serious hindrance in the 
combined school is the fact that almost 
all the teachers and officers use the sign 
language to the crowding out of speech. 
I do not believe we can have good speech 
or lip-reading without continued prac- 
tise, and in a combined school where the 
whole atmosphere is “signs” it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get the necessary 
amount of practise. 

2. The most serious hindrance here is 
the lack of the speech habit among pupils, 
teachers, and supervisors alike, and the 
envelopment of the institution in an at- 
mosphere of signs. 

3. Another very serious hindrance is 
the attitude of the adult deaf, many of 
them teachers, toward speech-teaching in 
our combined schools. This attitude 
ranges from total indifference to actual 
antagonism and often operates as a sub- 
tile influence against a free and sponta- 
neous use of speech, both in and out of 
the class-room. 

4. Necessarily, lack of practise of 
speech and lip-reading outside of the 
class-room makes the most skillful teach- 
ing in a degree ineffective of the aimed- 
at results. 
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5. It is impossible for a child to ex- 
press himself in the natural fluency of 
speech when speech is used as a means 
of communication in the class-room only. 
The speech habit is not formed. 

6. Our pupils are not efficient in the 
use of speech, principally because of the 
lack of interest on the part of our super- 
visors in encouraging speech. Not being 
educators, supervisors take the line of 
least resistance and give directions in 
signs, not even going to the trouble to 
finger-spell. 

7. Speech should be made the most at- 
tractive thing in the school life of the 
child, and encouragement should be given 
every effort on the part of the child to 
use speech. 

8. Failing to require speech from chil- 
dren when outside of the class-room, es- 
pecially by supervisors and others with 
whom the children are in close touch. 

9. The children in a combined school 
use the sign language as their vernacular 
in preference to speech. 

The children are not addressed in 
patil outside the class-room as often as 
they should be. 

11. I believe that the separation of the 
younger children from the older ones is 
absolutely necessary for the best results. 
They should be kept apart until they have 
formed the habit of thinking in English 
instead of in signs. 

12. Where manual and oral pupils 
mingle freely out of the class-room, the 
atmosphere about the schools is almost 
inevitably manual. The conversation of 
the pupils outside the class-room is by 
meané of signs and finger-spelling. T hey 
naturally follow the line of least resist- 
ance. The habit of thinking in signs is 
thus formed and fixed, and speech be- 
comes in reality a process of translation. 

13. It is through use only that deaf 
children can get speech that will be of 
value, and they must live in an atmos- 
phere of speech. It is hard to get such a 
condition in a combined school. I believe 
this is the most difficult problem with 
which we have to contend. 

14. We do not get speech put into 
practise for the reason that many of our 


pupils are in manual classes. These 
manual pupils use the sign language al- 
most entirely outside of the class-room, 
though a few resort to the manual alpha- 
bet. Very naturally, this compels our 
oral pupils to also adopt the sign language 
as a means of communication when not 
in class. 

15..Supervisors in most of our com- 
bined schools have both manual and oral 
pupils in their care, and they use signs 
as a means of communication with the 
pupils, as it is a language common to all. 
As a result speech is looked upon by our 
oral pupils more as a class-room study 
than as something of real value to them 
every day, and so they do not use it as a 
means of communication. 

16. Speech to be good must be intel- 
ligible ; to be intelligible it must be well 


taught ; to be well taught it must be thor- 
oughly drilled, and if constantly prac- 
tised becomes spontaneous and is then a 
part of the child’s being. 

17. Good speech is needed by all deaf 
children, not as an accomplishment, but 


as a substitute for what has been re- 
moved or withheld from them. To get it 
in our combined schools is a perplexing 
problem. 

18. If favorable conditions do not ex- 
ist in our combined schools for teaching 
speech well and getting good results (and 
they do not in some schools), the diffi- 
culties and hindrances easily become so 
great that the little speech the deaf child 
receives in the class-room is frequently 
smothered in the atmosphere of spelling 
and signs on the playground and else- 
where about the institution, and thus our 
best efforts are often defeated. 

There you have the published opinions 
of the highest officials of many of the 
combined schools—the honest beliefs of 
the trained men whom the respective 
States have placed in charge of the edu- 
cation of deaf children. Some of these 
men stand very high in the educational 
profession; yet if you boil down their 
honestly expressed beliefs to one sen- 
tence, it will read about as follows 

Our orally taught pupils will never be 
efficient. users of speech until they are 
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PIONEERS IN SPEECH-READING FOR ADULTS : 


kept apart from all pupils, teachers, 
supervisors, and employees who use the 
sign language and the finger alphabet as 
the principal means of communication. 
Many of the adult deaf believe that the 
teaching of speech under these unfortu- 
nate conditions represents a waste of 
time and effort and money during more 
than forty years. Thus, because they 
were never taught speech under the 
proper conditions that would have led to 
constant practise in speech, and thus will 
always be inefficient users or non-users 
of speech, they endeavor to have com- 
bined schools increase the use of the sign 
language and the finger alphabet and to 
decrease the teaching of speech because, 
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as they state, speech taught under pres- 
ent conditions in combined schools (no 
matter how well taught) is a waste of 
time that could be better devoted to other 
purposes. 

As Mr. Driggs and Mr. Wright have 
pointed out, the remedy will be found in 
a properly conducted oral department in 
our combined s¢hools, entirely separated 
in every respect from the rest of the 
school. And it is up to the parent of 
every deaf child, who earnestly desires to 
play fair with his child’s education, to 
help his State school secure as soon as 
possible the appropriation absolutely nec- 
essary to start and equip such a separate 
department. 


PIONEERS IN SPEECH-READING FOR ADULTS 
BY A PIONEER 


a ) Dr. Clarence John Blake, the dis- 
tinguished aurist of Boston, belongs 
the honor of being the first person in that 
city to suggest that a teacher of speech- 
reading for adults be prepared for this 
work. From the opening of the Horace 
Mann School, deaf persons had, at vari- 
ous times, sought and obtained help in 
acquiring this art from teachers of the 
school, but no permanent provision had 
been made for giving regular instruction 
to adults previous to 1883. 

Miss Eleanor L. Hough, the lady se- 
lected by Dr. Blake for taking a prepara- 
tory course for teaching speech-reading, 
had had much experience in visiting and 
reading to invalids, to whom her refined, 
gentle manners and her delicate atten- 
tions brought pleasure and needed cheer. 
Miss Fuller, then principal of the Horace 
Mann School, gladly welcomed Miss 
Hough to this work and gave her the 
necessary course of training. Miss 
Hough’s winning personality opened the 
way very easily for her entrance upon 
her new duties, and she devoted her best 
thought and effort to making speech visi- 
ble to her pupils, until her death, on Oc- 
tober 26, 1893. 

Mrs. ‘Alice Mary Porter, who suc- 
ceeded Miss Hough, brought to the work 


a rich experience as a teacher of both 
hearing and deaf children. In her in- 
struction to young deaf children in 
speech and speech-reading, she began by 
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MARY PORTER 


encouraging them to imitate the move- 
ments of her mouth while producing the 
most easily seen vowel and consonant ele- 
ments, and then combining them to form 
monosyllabic words. This, these little 
ones unquestioningly did, as they had no 
knowledge of either spoken or written 
words, and consequently no preconceived 
ideas to reconcile with the teaching. 
With adults she found that on giving 
the phonic value of letters her pupils 
would give the names of the letters. In 
some instances many repetitions were 
necessary, to help the learners to under- 
stand that in speech letters which they 
named represent sounds, and that com- 
binations of letters represent syllables or 
words. By a carefully thought-out plan, 
underlying her work, she led her pupils 
to recognize shapes and movements of 
the mouth during the utterance of vowel 
and consonant elements and to associate 
them, when combined, with familiar 
monosyllabic words. These she intro- 
duced into affirmative and interrogative 
sentences. In this way she inspired con- 
fidence in the possibilitiés of speech-read- 
ing, in the early stages of the pupil’s in- 
struction. As a summary of her own 
belief in speech-reading she gave the 
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following statement, in leaflet form, to 
her pupils and her friends: “Watching 
the mouth of a person who is speaking 
and understanding the thought so con- 
veyed is termed speech-reading. One 
may become so proficient in this art as 
to be almost unconscious, if deaf, of the 
fact that he is not hearing what is said. 
The means by which such desirable re- 
sults are obtained are a knowledge of the 
mechanism of speech and unremitting at- 
tention to the movements of the mouth 
whenever and wherever speech is seen. 
All mouths must assume nearly the same 
positions during the utterance of words, 
and a study of the formation of the ele- 
ments of speech, combined with a study 
of one’s own mouth while analyzing 
spoken words, is a needed preparation 
for an intelligent interpretation of speech 
that cannot be heard. Success in acquir- 
ing this power depends largely upon the 
willingness of the student to accept op- 
portunities for testing his knowledge; 
every time a remark is addressed to him, 
or an answer is given to a question asked, 
or when he takes part in a conversation, 
valuable practice is obtained. It is liter- 
ally true that in this study “Practice 
makes perfect.” 

Mrs. Porter’s life was so filled with 
service to those who came to her for in- 
struction in speech-reading that but little 
time was left for other interests. In 
every possible way she tried to keep her 
pupils in touch with the life of the day. 
She discussed current events with them, 
carried to them personal reports of art, 
flower, food, and other exhibitions—of 
social and formal meetings, receptions 
and lectures, concerts, and theaters. Her 
naturally bright, sunny spirit was re- 
flected in her pupils, and together she 
and they found lesson periods times of 
real enjoyment. Her ability to adapt her- 
self to age, to social positions, and to 
grades of thought was happily shown in 
the experiences of her students, whose 
ages ranged from seven to more than 
seventy years. ‘Tact, skill, and an in- 
tense desire to help all who came to her 
to attain the power she wished them to 
possess characterized her daily work. 
Her generous impulses and her sympa- 
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thy for deaf persons who had no time 
during the day to receive instruction 
in speech-reading and no money to ex- 
pend for it prompted her often to give 
to them a portion of her scant time for 
rest. These unheralded benefactions 
were counted by her as pleasures. 

While thus absorbed in her loved work 
the summons to go from life to life came 
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to her, without a moment’s warning, on 
the twenty-eighth day of May, 1912. 

Among her papers the following quota- 
tion was found, and it seems a fitting 
farewell to her: 


“Warm summer sun, shine kindly here; 

Warm southern wind, blow lightly here; 

Green sod above, lie light, lie light; 

Good night, dear heart, good night, good 
night.” 





THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


THE DEDICATION OF THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
BELL SCHOOL 


BY MRS. ESTHER J. W. BARKER, PRINCIPAL 


N Thursday, April 11, 1918, the 
Alexander Graham Bell School in 
Chicago was dedicated. ‘This school con- 
tains 39 class-rooms, 15 of which are de- 
signed for the use of deaf classes and 
24 for hearing children. The Bell School 
is known as the North Side Deaf Center. 
April 11 was indeed a gala day for the 
teachers and pupils of the Bell School, 
for the distinguished man for whom it 
was named was present, accompanied by 
his daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor. 
In the morning the school children, 
hearing and deaf together, presented a 





little play called “Doing His Bit,” after 
which Dr. Bell was introduced and spoke 
to the assembled school. In the audience 
were the children from the West Side 
Center. This was followed by a lunch- 
eon in the Household Arts Dining Room, 
given by the teachers of the school. 

Dr. Bell and his daughter then made 
a tour of the building, and each deaf 
child had an opportunity of shaking 
hands with him. 

In the evening the formal dedication 
took place, speeches being made by the 
superintendent of schools, Mr. J. D. 
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REAR ViEW OF THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL SCHOOL 


Shoop, and others interested in the work 
for the deaf. Dr. Bell made the chief 
address of the evening, telling how the 
endeavor to perfect an instrument to aid 
the deaf led to the invention of the tele- 
phone. The audience was captivated by 
his charming personality and vigorous 
mind. ‘To no one, however, was his visit 
so much an inspiration and a joy as to 
the pupils of the Bell School, who saw 
a really great man—one whom they will 
never forget, one whom they have 
learned to love. 

The program was as follows: 

Piano solo by Leland Butterfield. 

A drama in two acts, “Doing His Bit,” was 
given by hearing and deaf children, with the 
following characters : 

David Clasen 
Angela Bassi 
Erna Beck 
Albert Rensman 
Dorothy Feistel 

Harry Strom 


Jack Tiptop 
Peggy, his sister 
Mrs. Tiptop 
Uncle 
Martha, an older sister 
Jim, Jack’s friend 
Uncle Sam 

School Children, Garden Girls, Hollyhocks, 
Hoe Boys, Seeds, Red Cross Nurses, Vegeta- 
bles, Fairies. 


INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE 
DEDICATES INSTITUTION 
NAMED FOR HIM 


A hero came to the Alexander Graham 
Bell School today. The boys and girls 
crowding the school’s auditorium sat with 


shining eyes and even opened mouths 
gazing at a tall, white-haired man with a 
genial, Santa Claus face, who had come 
forward on the platform to address them. 
The man was Alexander Graham Bell, 
the inventor of the telephone. 

Today was the day of the Bell School’s 
dedication. Tonight the exercises will 
be more formal in the school’s audito- 
rium. Superintendent of Schools, John 
D. Shoop, and Edwin §S. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, will 
make addresses among others. But of 
such things the shining-eyed audience 
had no heed. Before them was the hero 
who had invented the telephone and who 
was telling them that more than anything 
else in the world he loved children. 


BELL PRAISES SCHOOL PLAY 


“The little play you have just presented,” 
said Dr. Bell, “was very beautiful. I 
have not seen anything so pretty for a 


long time. While I was watching it and 
admiring the boys and girls dancing and 
singing and showing in an allegorical way 7 
the need of planting gardens, I thought, 
too, of something allegorical. I remem- 
bered long ago when I came to Chicago 
and watched other seeds than garden 
seeds being planted. That was so long 
ago I won’t give you the date. But all 
the seeds that were planted then have 
grown up and this school and everything 
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From a photograph taken at the dedication of the Alexander Graham Bell School in Chicago 
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you see around this school is a part of 
the crop.” 

Whenever Dr. Bell paused in his talk 
the children broke into violent applause. 
At the conclusion of his address Dr. Bell 
came into the principal’s office. 

“What am I doing now?” he repeated. 
Whatever Dr. Bell’s age, his manner and 
his features tell only of vitality. “I am, 
like every one else, doing my bit. The 
world, of course, today offers tempting 
fields for invention. There are many 
things to be invented that are needed. 
But I have converted my laboratory in 
Nova Scotia into a ship-building plant.” 


PROUD OF SCHOOL 


“T am not building submarine boats 
there, but life-saving boats. It is be- 
cause I prefer to build boats that will 
rescue life rather than kill it.” 

In company with a delegation of teach- 
ers the inventor toured the class-rooms 
from the kindergarten to the eighth 
grade. The children of the rooms looked 
at him with awed smiles. 


“IT am more than proud to have this 


school bear my name,” Dr. Bell said. 
While in Chicago he will also address 
the students at Chicago Normal College, 
on Friday, and Friday evening he will be 
guest of honor at a reception given by 
the Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club at the 
Art Institute. 

When school let out at noon the cor- 
ridors were filled with the talk of the 
children concerning but one thing. 

“Oh, that was the man who invented 
the telephone,” said one among a group 
of tots, “and he liked our play. I saw 
him clapping his hands when I was danc- 
ing on the platform.” And she scam- 
pered off to inform her mother.—From 
The Chicago News, April 11. 


KEEP THE DEAF IN SCHOOLS 


DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL SAYS THAT 
IS THE BEST METHOD OF TRAINING 


“T have had nothing to do with the 
telephone for thirty years,’ said Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell last evening at 
the dedication of the school bearing his 
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name at Oakley boulevard and Grace 
streets. “It has gone far beyond me. 
When, however, | married a girl who 
had proved to me, through her own ex- 
perience, not only that the deaf could 
speak, but that they could ‘see speech,’ I 
also married this work—the oral instruc- 
tion of the deaf.” 

Dr. Bell declared Chicago is leading 
the world in the matter of educating the 
deaf child while retaining him in the 
normal environment. 

“To take the child from his home and 
from association with those who hear and 
to separate him for a number of years in 
an institution from the world in which 
he must eventually live and work is to 
put him at a great disadvantage. It is an 
effort to fit him for a normal environ- 
ment by taking him out of it during a 
formative period, and this is clearly a 
mistake. He grows away from normal 
family conditions; he acquires the view- 
point of his own kind, and he is likely to 
marry within his own circle. The best 
way is the Chicago way, which is to keep 
classes for the deaf in schools for hear- 
ing children.” 

A play was given at the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell School yesterday in which both 
hearing and non-hearing children took 
part, and when Dr. Bell was asked to 
distinguish between the two he was un- 
able to do so.—From The Chicago News, 
April 12. 


The following are the invitation to and 
the program of the dedication exercises, 
each program bearing an excellent por- 
trait of Dr. Bell. 


INVITATION 


You are cordially invited to be present at 
the dedication of the Alexander Graham Bell 
School, North Oakley Boulevard and Grace 
Street, Chicago, April 11, 1918, at 8 o’clock. 

— of honor: Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. 

Assisting Artist: Letitia Gallaher, Soprano; 
Frederick Schauwecker, Accompanist. 


PROGRAM 


1. “Star Spangled Banner.” 
2. Address—Edwin S. Davis, President of 
the Board of Education. 
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3. Address—“Pioneer Work for the Deaf,” 
Mary McCowen, Chicago Normal College. 

4. Music—‘“Provencal Song,” Dell’ Acqua; 
Letitia Gallaher. 

5. Address—“Centralization of Deaf Classes,” 
Samuel B. Allison, Assistant Superintendent. 

6. Address—“Opportunity for All,’ John D. 
Shoop, Superintendent of Schools. 


7. Music—a. “Come, Beloved,” Handel; b. 


“Soft-footed Snow,” Sigurd Lie; c. “Ashes of 


Roses,” Huntington-Woodman; d. “Life and 
Death,” Coleridge-Taylor. Letitia Gallaher. 
8. Address—Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 
g. “America.” 
Chairman: Dr. Frank Bruner, Assistant Su- 


perintendent. Introduced by Ella C. Sullivan, 


District Superintendent. 


DR. BELL’S VISIT TO THE NORMAL COLLEGE 


BY CLARA E. NEWLEE 


N Friday afternoon, April 12, 1918, 

Dr. Bell honored the Chicago Nor- 
mal College with a visit of two hours. 
In that short space of time he quite un- 
expectedly addressed three different au- 
diences, which followed one another in 
rapid succession in the College Assembly 
Hall. The three audiences aggregated 
more than 3,000 persons. 

The first address, which was the only 
one originally planned for the day, was 
to the 600 students of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College. Preceding the address very 
brief class exercises were given by three 
classes of deaf children from the Deaf 
Oral Department of the Parker Practice 
School, which is the elementary school 
of the Chicago Normal College. To the 
Normal College students Dr. Bell spoke 
of the oral education of the deaf, with 
some mention of the historical develop- 
ment of the movement. He was received 
with great enthusiasm by the student 
body. 

Following the completion of the pro- 
gram the audience was dismissed and the 
faculty invited to the platform to meet 
Dr. Bell. These 600 hearing normal stu- 
dents passed out on the west side and the 
hearing students from the Parker High 
School marched in through the east en- 
trance, about 1,300 boys and girls, so 
quietly that the guests on the platform 
were not disturbed. Thus when Dr. Bell 
turned around after greeting the faculty 
he faced an entirely new audience, whom 
he addressed briefly on the need and 
value of inventions, and, as at the first 
address, the students were most enthusi- 


Snapshot of Dr. Bell taken on the steps of 
the Normal College by a deaf girl 10 years of 
age. 


astic in their appreciation. This audience 
passed out very quietly. 

The last audience were the children of 
the Parker Practice School and their 
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teachers, about 1,500 strong. In his de- 
lightful manner Dr. Bell spoke to this 
group also about inventions and invent- 
ing. Scores of children felt the inspira- 
tion of his words and of his presence 
and their talk has been of these topics 
ever since. 

The occasion of Dr. Bell’s visit was 
a very delightful and profitable one for 
both the students and the faculties of the 
Chicago Normal College and the two 
allied schools, the Parker High School 
and the Parker Practice Elementary 
School, and the memory of it will re- 
main for many a day. 

As he was leaving the college a deaf 
pupil, Helen Hollenback, 10 years of age, 
secured a snapshot of Alexander Graham 
Bell, a reproduction of which is shown 
on the preceding page. 


THE CHICAGO ORAL TEACHERS’ 
CLUB 
BY FANNY WILLIAMS 


The recent visit of Dr. Bell to Chicago 
marked an epoch in the annals of the 
Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club. This club 
was organized in 1899, formulating at 
that time the following membership 
qualification : 

“Only those persons are eligible to 
active membership who are engaged in 
teaching the deaf by the pure oral method 
and who, advocate and believe in the use 
of speech alone as the best means of 
communication with the deaf.” 

It was in the intimate conferences of 
this club that the first suggestions and 
recommendations were made for better 
classification, better housing, and better 
working conditions for deaf children in 
the Chicago public schools. Dr. Bell was 
with us at a meeting held many years ago, 
when our plans for educating deaf and 
hearing children together were forming. 

When we heard that he was to come 
to Chicago to see the actual growth and 
development of these cherished plants, 
arrangements were made to hold an open 
meeting of the Chicago Oral Teachers’ 
Club in his honor. 
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This meeting took place at the Art In- 
stitute Friday evening, April 12, at 8.30. 
The hall was crowded. Following is the 


program : 
1. The Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club. 
Fanny Williams, President. 
2. The Education of the Deaf in Chi- 
Mary McCowen, Chicago Normal 


cago. 
School. 

3. Introducing Dr. Bell. Mr. Charles 
L,. Hutchinson, President, the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

4. Experiments and What They Have 
Led To. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 

Dr. Bell’s story of his experiments was 
heard with intense interest by an audience 
captivated by his earnestness, charm, and 
virility. 

A large reception followed. On invita- 
tion many members of the Chicago Geo- 
graphic Society came from their meeting 
to join the Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club 
in honoring its distinguished guest. 

Since the Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club 
is a feminine body, not by law nor intent, 
but by circumstance, it seemed fitting for 
The Cordon, “an organization of women, 
formed for the purpose of establishing a 
common meeting ground for the lovers 
of independence and _ self - expression, 
whose vocations permit excursions be- 
vond domestic bounds,” to give a dinner, 
with Dr. Bell as the guest of honor, on 
the same evening; and again the magic 
of Dr. Bell’s personality renewed faith 
for the teachers, The Cordon, and their 
friends. 


DR. BELL IN MILWAUKEE 


Following the exercises incident to the 
dedication of the Alexander Graham Bell 
School in Chicago, Dr. Bell and_ his 
daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, went 
to Milwaukee, where a reception for par- 
ents of deaf children was held at the 
Hotel Pfister on Sunday, April 14, and a 
large number had the pleasure of meeting 
the man who had so ably assisted in the 
opening of day schools in Wisconsin 30 
years ago. 

The following evening Dr. Bell ad- 
dressed the members of the City Club on 
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the value of the flying machine in the 
world crisis, of the invaluable pioneer 
experiments of Professor Langley, and 
the splendid work of the Wright Broth- 
ers. He expressed the hope that the day 
might soon come when airplanes will be 
used to the same extent as automobiles 
are now used; for then transportation 
charges may be reduced. 


FREE EVENING CLASSES IN LIP- 
READING 


During the past winter, classes in 
speech - reading for hard - of - hearing 
adults were held in eight of the public 
schools in Chicago. On the North Side, 
at the Senn School, 5900 North Glen- 
wood avenue, and the Waller High 
School, 2007 Orchard street. On the 
West Side, at the Austin High School, 
$417 Fulton street; the Burr School, 
Ashland and Waubansia avenues; the 
Marquette School, 1800 West Harrison 
street, and the Wells School, 936 North 
Ashland Avenue. On the South Side, at 
the Phillips School, 244 East 39th street, 
and the Englewood High School, Stewart 
avenue near 63d street. At the latter 
school it is stated that 50 people are en- 
rolled. Some attend only one night a 
week, while others attend two, three, or 
four nights a week, according as circum- 
stances permit. Nearly all these students 
are occupied during the day in various 
lines of work. 


WEIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


This article analyzes the data at a rural 
sanatorium and orphan asylum for Paris 
children ; 2,571 boys and 2,506 girls were 
weighed at regular monthly intervals. 
Camescasse deduces from his statistics a 
set of diagrams showing the normal 


weight at different ages. For-example, 
three girl babies weighing, respectively, 
2, 3, and 4 kg. at birth, at the age of 16, 
each developing normally, should weigh, 
respectively, 39, 49, and 59 kg. Three 
boys weighing 2, 3, and 4 kg. at birth, at 
16 should weigh 36. 49, and 62 kg. A 


girl weighing 14 kg. at 4 should weigh 
19.1 kg. at 7; 27 kg. at 11; 40 kg. at 14, 
and 56 kg. at 20. By comparing the 
actual weight with the standard weight 
for the age, we can detect possibly latent 
disease, and if the weight does not in- 
crease proportionately under hygienic 
conditions the outlook is less promising. 
The two charts he has drawn for girls 
and boys, and here reproduces, are prov- 
ing very useful standards for this pur- 
pose.—An abstract in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association of an ar- 
ticle in the Archives de Médecine des 
Enfants, Paris, for March. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE COMMON 
PEOPLE 


Corporate and business leadership that 
measures its success by war profits in the 
balance-sheet cannot object if workmen 
take the same viewpoint. Profiteering 
breeds distrust and antagonism. Yet to- 
day smooth team-work between labor and 
leadership is needed for the very life of 
our nation. Today every man must lose 
himself in order to find with his fellow- 
men his soul anew in the nation. 

Our democracy is on trial. Can our 
institutions bring out the latent energies 
of our people and the moral forces of 
discipline and order? Can we subordi- 
nate individual selfishness and profiteer- 
ing to the welfare of the group? If so— 
and I am sure that we can—we shall win 
the war. We know that armed robbery 
and land-grabbing belong to the primitive 
ages ; today civilized’'men take their cases 
to court. In supporting President Wil- 
son’s national policies we stand for a 
reign of justice and right among nations. 
With him we are fighting for the birth of 
a new world order based upon the rights 
of the common people—HENry Forp, in 
The American Machinist. 


Miss Virginia Sinclair will close her studio 
in Milwaukee on June 1, and during the sum- 
mer will assist Miss B. L. Whitaker in the 
Denver School of Lip-Reading, Denham Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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THE TREATMENT OF PROGRES- 
SIVE CATARRHAL DEAFNESS 


BY CAROLUS M. COBB, M. D. 


To speak of the treatment of deafness 
may seem an unwarranted and unscien- 
tific use of terms. Deafness is only one 
of many symptoms of disease of the 
hearing mechanism. It is, however, the 
most common symptom and the one 
which ordinarily causes the patient more 
inconvenience than all the others. Pa- 
tients generally look upon deafness and 
its almost certain accompaniment of tin- 
nitus as a distinct disease. They may 
in a measure be excused for holding this 
view—first, because they cannot be ex- 
pected to understand the delicate and 
complicated mechanism that transmits 
certain air waves so that the brain may 
perceive them as sound; secondly, the 
treatment to which many of them have 
been subjected would naturally lead them 
to believe that the physician considered 
deafness a definite disease. As a matter 
of fact, deafness generally was so con- 
sidered until well into the nineteenth 
century. 

When we come to the treatment of the 
diseases which may cause deafness there 
are several things which have interfered 
with our progress in dealing with these 
cases in an intelligent manner. First, the 
impatience of the one who is afflicted; 
this is one of the diseases in which the 
patient still expects to be shot out of some 
sort of a cannon through the pearly gates 
of a New Jerusalem of health. The pro- 
fession has taught the public that in many 
diseases they should not expect too much ; 
for instance, if one has typhoid fever or 
pneumonia he does not expect at the 
present time to have it broken up, but 
knows that the disease will run a definite 
course, with more or less damage to the 
system. But’ with disease of the ears 
which may cause deafness miracles are 
still looked for and expected. Secondly, 
it is a regrettable fact that the profession 
has been and still is inclined to run to 
fads either in regard to cause or treat- 
ment. The worst thing about the fad is 
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that the doctor believes in it and is there- 
fore likely to expect and to promise too 
much. If the fad happens to prove an 
illusion, as so many of them do, the pa- 
tient feels that he has been deceived—at 
any rate he is disappointed and discour- 
aged. Very often he refuses to try fur- 
ther treatment and settles down to await 
the inevitable result of neglected middle- 
ear disease—marked deafness., 

Much progress has been made by rea- 
son of fads; but, on the other hand, much 
harm has been done, and if it were not 
for the beautifully short memory of pa- 
tients more harm still would have been 
done. The writer has felt at times that 
he would like to write an article on the 
fads he has known in the last thirty 
years. The fault of such an article 
would be that while it might be interest- 
ing it would not do any good. The pa- 
tients and the physicians forget and are 
ready for another try when some one 
presents a new fad to them, with the posi- 
tive assurance that he has seen most 
wonderful results in his management of 
such cases.—From an article in the \/ed- 
ical Review of Reviews for May. 


DILATION OF THE PUPIL FROM 
AUDITORY STIMULUS 


Ravenswaaij has noticed a reflex tran- 
sient dilation of the pupil which can be 
utilized to detect malingerers among men 


claiming to be totally deaf. The man is 
placed in a strong light, told to look at a 
distant object, and then a third person, 
several yards distant, calls out a few 
words, in a loud voice, with an interval 
between each word. The pupils dilate at 
each word, but return almost at once to 
their former size. Words of military com- 
mand—“attention,” “forward march’— 
elicit more of a response as the mental 
impression reinforces the auditory stim- 
ulus.—An abstract in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association of an arti- 
cle in the Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor 
Geneeskunde, Amsterdam, February 2, 


1918. 
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THE SPEECH CONVENTION IN 
ST. LOUIS 


The coming meeting of the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates, to be held 
June 17, 18, and 19, gives good promise 
of being an exceptionally helpful one. 
The papers to be presented are practical 
in character, and each will be followed 
by open discussion which should bring 
out serviceable suggestions and experi- 
ence. Following is the tentative pro- 
gram: 

SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 

First Session, Monday, June 17, 8.30 a. m. 


Reception of guests and members. 
tration of members. 

Address of welcome: The Mayor of 
Louis. 

Report of organization committee. Nomina- 
tion of temporary chairman. Election of 
nominating committee to select officers. 

Address: “The Relation of the Medical Pro- 
fession to the Teacher of the Deaf.” Major 
J. C. Beck, M. O. R. C., Chicago. 

Demonstration: The “Babbling Method,” a 
new method of syllable drills. Miss Josephine 
Avondino, Central Institute for the Deaf. 


Second Session, Monday, June 17, 2.30 p. m. 


Paper: “The Miiller-Walle System as Ap- 
plied to the Teaching of Deaf Children.” Miss 
Pattie Thomason, Newark Day School for the 
Deaf. 

Demonstration: “A Method of Teaching 
Arithmetic.” Mr. Frank W. Booth, Superin- 
tendent, Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha. 

Paper: “Modern Tendencies in the Teaching 
of the Deaf.” Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, Prin- 
cipal, Central Institute for the Deaf. 


Third Session, Tuesday, June 18,9 a. m. 


Business meeting. Report of nominating 
committee. 
Paper: “The Parent of the Deaf Child.” 
Mrs. F. W. Jelks, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Demonstration: “Voice Training.” Miss 
Julia M. Connery, Nebraska School for the 


Deaf, Omaha. 
Fourth Session, Tuesday, June 18, 2.30 p. m. 


Demonstration: “Auricular Training.” Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein, Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf, editor of The Laryngoscope, St. 
Louis. 

Paper : “Neglected Opportunities.” Mr. John 
Dutton Wright, Principal, Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


MISS ETHEL M. HILLIARD 


Fifth Session, Wednesday, June 19, 9 a. m. 

Susiness meeting. 

Paper: “Legislative Measures.” Miss Marian 
Johnson, Minneapolis Day School for the 
Deaf. 

Paper: “The Work of the Volta Bureau.” 
Mr. Fred De Land, Editor of Tue Votra Re- 
VIEW, Washington. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A reception will be tendered to the 
members and guests by the officers and 
trustees of the Central Institute for the 
Deaf. Dr. and Mrs. M. A. Goldstein 
will be hosts at a luncheon to members 
of the Society. The official banquet of 
the society will take place Tuesday even- 
ing, June 18. Members in attendance 
will be the guests of the junior hostesses 
of the Central Institute for the Deaf in 
an automobile tour of St. Louis, Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 19. 

There will be exhibits of text-books, 
teaching materials, charts, etc. 

The sessions will be held in the large 
hall in Washington University Medical 
School, a short distance from the Central 
Institute. To reach either school from 
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the Union Station, take the Market Street 
cars to Kingshighway, one block from 
the Central Instituté and three blocks 
south of the University Medical School. 
Accommodations may be secured in the 
vicinity of both: schools at from $1.50 
to $3 a day, European plan, and $4 to 
$5.50 a day on .the American plan. A 
number of less expensive places will also 
be available. The Central Institute will 
aid in reserving rooms whenever desired. 


A NEW BUILDING AT THE 
RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


A new building is under construction 
at the Rhode Island Institute for the 
Deaf, in Providence, the appropriation, 
fifty thousand dollars ($50,000), having 
been granted at the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1917. 

This is to be a residence building in 
two distinct and separate apartments— 
one for the principal and one for the 
teachers. The portion of the old main 
building now occupied by principal and 
teachers will be remodeled somewhat and 
utilized for better accommodations for 
pupils. 

The new building corners on Hope 
street and Mt. Hope avenue. The prin- 
cipal’s apartments will be entered from 
Hope street and will consist of entrance 
hall and stairway, living room, study, 
dining-room on the first floor, with four 
bedrooms and bath on the second floor. 

The teachers’ apartments will be en- 
tered from Mt. Hope avenue, and con- 
sist of entrance hall and stairway, living 
room, reception room, and dining-room 
on the first floor, six bedrooms and one 
bath on the second floor, and ten bed- 
rooms and two baths on the third floor. 
Nearly all these rooms have sunny ex- 
posure—most desirable in the New Eng- 
land climate. 

The building is connected with the 
main building by a tunnel passageway 
from the main kitchen, which opens into 
a serving room, common to both of the 
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new dining-rooms, and which may be 
used as a kitchenette by the principal at 
any time when the other buildings are 
closed. A separate entrance is provided 
for maids employed in the building, with 
hallway and stairs leading to a sitting- 
room and bedrooms and bath for these 
employees. 

The basement will be utilized for store- 
rooms and receiving room for all house- 
hold supplies delivered. A room is also 
provided where individual washing, iron- 
ing, and sewing may be done. The build- 
ing will be of brick, with stone trim- 
mings, and an approved system of heat- 
ing and lighting. 

It is hoped to have the building ready 
for occupancy at the opening of the fall 
term of school—weather and material 
and labor problems permitting. The ex- 
treme cold winter delayed the work 
greatly, but it will go forward now as 
rapidly as possible. 


TRUE DISCIPLINE 


“The real purpose of life is educa- 
tion—we are here to be trained—and 
education is the ability to sort things and 


attach to each its proper label. The end 
of life is human discipline. It is not the 
getting of knowledge, but the getting of 
character and accomplishment—a human 
acquisitiveness. This is an old message, 
but it is increasingly imperative. It is, 
first of all, to be, and then to know, and 
then to do, and only incidentally to have. 
This is the complete program of the ex- 
perimental life. As a plan of life, it is 
simply the extension of education; and 
the extension of education, the making. 
of education a life-process instead of @ 
school-process, is in fact nothing less 
splendid than the practical carrying out 
of the quest of human perfection.”— 
CuarLes Hanrorp HENDERSON. 


The Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, of Pittsburgh, 
long a member of the American Association, 
is now a chaplain in active service with the Na- 
tional Army in France. That he may return 
in safety is the earnest wish of his many 
friends. 
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CLASS-ROOM SUGGESTIONS 
BY HELEN DYER GAGE 


ONSCIENTIOUS and enthusiastic 
® workers in any line are prone to 
overdo. The teacher of lip-reading, eager 
to release her pupils from what they feel 
to be their social exile, and the students 
themselves, usually so eager to grasp 
every bit of help offered them, are par- 
ticularly inclined to exhaust themselves 
during lessons. The deaf or hard of 
hearing who have very recently heard 
about lip-reading, and have welcomed it 
as one dying of thirst greets water, seem 
especially hard to curb. For example, a 
very deaf old lady, at least seventy years 
old, called on me to arrange for private 
lessons. When it came to a question of 
hours, she informed me that she had no 
home cares and wished to devote herself 
exclusively to the mastery of lip-reading. 
She wished to come to me at 8.30 each 
morning, and, with the exception of half 
an hour for lunch, she demanded to be 
taught until 4.30 in the afternoon. As 
she appeared to be a very nervous person 
and did not seem especially strong, I was 
appalled at such a suggestion and at once 
advised a less wholesale treatment. The 
more |. reasoned the more “set’’ she be- 
came, and it was not until she had called 
three times that we were able to com- 
promise on a suitable amount of work. 

Another extreme case was that of a 
young woman who, after her first lesson, 
went home and practised from 7 in the 
evening until 11 with various members 
of the family and then worked two hours 
more with a mirror. The next morning 
she called me on the telephone and said 
she was afraid she would have to stop 
taking lessons as it made her too nervous. 
Further questioning revealed the orgy in 
which she had been indulging. I asked 
her if she did not remember that I cau- 
tioned her to go slowly at first and not 
tire herself. “Oh, yes,” she answered ; 
“but of course you would say that any- 
way. It wouldn't be a good business 
proposition for you to hurry us through 
as fast as possible.” 


Of course, these are extraordinary in- 
stances; but I do find it wise very often 
to take measures for inducing relaxation 
during lessons. With private pupils it is 
easy enough to watch the pupil and detect 
any indications of nervous tension or 

“fidgitiness” and to treat it when the need 
arises. Frequently a change from the 
lesson to a little personal conversation 
proves sufficient. When handling a class, 
I make it an arbitrary rule that at least 
every half hour we shall stop and relax. 
I need it as much as they do, and cer- 
tainly it is not time wasted, for I am 
teaching them ways of relieving them- 
selves whenever their nerves become 
tired. 

When the little class recess arrives, we 
all rise and walk about the room a few 
times, with the windows open, except in 
very severe weather. Then I line up my 
pupils and give a few elementary breath- 
ing and voice exercises. It is my opinion 
that all deaf people need voice training 
either as a corrective or a preventive 
measure, and it is well to introduce a 
little fundamental work of that nature 
whenever opportunity arises. 

After these exercises, we return to our 
seats, and each pupil is supposed to ‘sit 
in a different chair from that occupied 
during the first part of the lesson. That 
not only makes a slight physical change, 
but gives each one a chance to watch the 
teacher from a new angle with a some- 
what different lighting. 

Being seated, we proceed to relax. 
Each one leans back in her chair, becom- 
ing as nearly invertebrate as possible, al- 
lows her head to drop forward, and lets 
her arms hang like ropes at her sides. 
Then we close our eyes and let our minds 
drift into space for about two minutes, 
after which we revitalize ourselves and 
go to work with a will. 

New pupils frequently protest that it 
is a waste of time and they are not pay- 
ing to learn any stich nonsense ; but it is 
not long before they begin to realize the 
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benefit they derive from those simple 
exercises, and many of them tell me they 
use the same methods at home when they 
are nerve-tired. 

The longer I teach and the more op- 
portunities I have for observing other 
teachers of the deaf at work, the more 
certain do I become that normal training 
courses should place greater emphasis 
upon a good working knowledge of phys- 
iology, anatomy, and hygiene. There 
are sO many occasions when a teacher not 
conversant with those subjects condemns 
a pupil for mental slowness or weakness 
when the real cause of the difficulty is 
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some physical condition that could be 
remedied if it were recognized. In public 
schools and the better class institutions 
the frequent medical examinations re- 
lieve the teacher of responsibility along 
those lines, but in the less adequately 
equipped schools and in private teaching 
the instructor has to embody as many of 
the good points of a school as she can 
compass. We should not experiment 


with our pupils’ physical condition, but 
we should so train ourselves that we may 
see readily when it is advisable to advo- 
cate an examination by one whose under- 
standing of the case is greater than ours. 


DO NOT GROW APATHETIC 
BY GRACE ROPER 


AVING lost my hearing since I was 

twenty-one, I am familiar with the 
obstacles experienced by those who have 
become deaf—gradually or suddenly— 
after reaching maturity. Just why we 
who are so handicapped should develop 
bumps of credulity in extra large sizes I 
do not know; but certain it is that we 
have listened all too eagerly to the wily 
words of advertising sharks, who volun- 
teer to sell us high-priced oils to quiet 
noisy thoroughfares in our craniums, or 
to furnish new tympanums, guaranteed 
to be a great improvement upon the old- 
fashioned make patented by Mother Na- 
ture! It is true that a course of expen- 
sive treatments given by a good aurist 
may in some cases afford relief; person- 
ally I am skeptical, having contributed 
my hard-earned money to the support of 
ear specialists scattered all the way from 
Fifth avenue to our Golden Gate! 

At the close of this ten-year period of 
altruistic spending I took a course of les- 
sons under a competent instructor in lip- 
reading, and I am now convinced that 
this art, patiently taught and patiently 
practised, is the Star in the East for us 
unfortunates. 

May I say to those who have deafened 
adults in their charge: First, be sure that 


you yourselves are so fired with faith in 
the ultimate possibilities of this wonder- 
ful science of communication that you 
inspire a like faith in your despondent 
students. I refer to these adult learners 
as despondent—it may not be true of chil- 
dren who have never been blessed with 
hearing ears—because, as you doubtless 
realize, chief among the evils which trail 
in the sad wake of deafness is stoical sub- 
mission to eternal silence. I recall read- 
ing a literary sketch of an elderly couple 
in which the quiet husband was charac- 
terized as “apathetic, like all deaf per- 
sons.” As I read it I vowed that the ad- 
jective should never be true of me! 
Having aroused a working interest in 
the art you teach, try to anticipate the 
difficulties which may cause discourage- 
ment. One of the first mistakes will be 
made, not by the afflicted one, but by his 
well-meaning relatives and associates, 
who, in their zeal to help him to translate 
the facial changes, are apt to exaggerate 
the movements of the vocal organs into 
unintelligible distortions. Because he 
fails to understand these mouthings, the 
impatient learner is apt to exclaim, “Oh, 
what's the use? I may as well give up 
trying to read lips if I can understand no 
one except my teacher!” But if you have 
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forewarned him he will make it known 
that he can.comprehend only. the move- 
ments occurring in natural conversation. 

He should know, also, that if he allows 
his companions to repeat a single thought 
many times in a vain effort to make him 
“get” it he will suffer from nerve strain. 
Instead, if he fails to understand a sen- 
tence twice repeated, he should ask that 
a part or all of it be written, and then ex- 
pressed orally in the same or similar sen- 
tences, in order that the same sounds may 
not prove an embarrassment at another 
time. For such emergencies it is well to 
keep a note-book in readiness. 

To reduce nerve tension, he will like- 
wise avoid making lip-reading a drudgery. 
Frequent relaxation makes concentrated 
effort all the more effective, 15 minutes 
of such “‘listening’’ being better than pro- 
longed attention. 

We who hear with our eyes must re- 
gretfully deprive ourselves of conversing 
on moonlit verandas or by hearth light, 
with its alluring, but confusing, shadows. 
Upon entering a room, we should select 
our chairs with as much care as did vain 
ladies of old; but instead of choosing a 
background to enhance our own charms, 
we must choose one which will illuminate 
the other person! The light from behind 
us, casting its friendly radiance upon the 
one with whom we wish to talk, makes 
his “face an open book, whereon” lip-read- 
ers “may read strange matters.” In case 
it is a triangle conversation, remember that 
the profile is as easily read as the full face. 

When the novice has become a pro- 
ficient reader, he may safely venture into 
larger groups. If he fails to get the run 
of the discourse, he must be brave enough 
to inquire of some one near him as to the 
subject under discussion. In this situa- 
tion, also, the note-book may afford mo- 
mentary relief. Having been informed, 
he will have little difficulty. If he is quick 
to take advantage of a pause he may use 
a new topic as an entering wedge into the 
group attention. By introducing his own 
subject he not only contributes his bit to 
the pleasure of the company, but, being 
on familiar ground, removes his own 
difficulties. 

As proof of the facility acquired by 
those who depend entirely upon lip-read- 


ing, let me cite the case of the popular 
young. society .woman. in . Kansas. City, 
who, though unable to hear even the 
sound of her own voice, converses easily 
with friends seated about the room. Her 
eyes, quick-to act as missionaries ‘to her 
dulled ears, have become extraordinarily 
alert. 

I rejoice that we who are deprived of 
sound have such a faithful ally as THE 
Voita Review! May its good work 
continue. 


BETTER SPEECH WEEK 


Educational progress seems possible at 
times only by popularization of princi- 
ples. A novel movement began in 1916 
in the form of a “better speech week.” 
This movement is the outgrowth of a 
widely prevalent feeling among teachers 
in high schools, as well as among parents, 
that enough attention was not being paid 
to voice qualities and speech defects. In 
the several States where “better. speech 
week” has been observed teachers and 
parents have organized, under the direc- 
tion of women’s clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
Y. W. C. A.’s, and farmers’ organiza- 
tions, to bring the demands for better 
speech to public attention. The mediums 
of publicity have largely been public pro- 
grams of music, readings, speeches, and 
dramatizations, all relevant to speech im- 
provement. Titles of a few plays will 
suggest the nature of the programs: “An 
animated grammar,” “Tried for the mur- 
der of the King’s English,” “A military 
campaign for speech betterment.” 

An Alabama town went so far as to 
present a pageant the theme of which 
was the slaying of the dragon “Incorrect 
Speech” by the knights of “Proper 
Speech.” Some of the banners carried 
in the processional were: “Stop, think, 
speak” ; “Mend thy speech a little, lest it 
mar thy fortune”; “Better speech, better 
jobs”; “Get the dictionary habit.” 

The phases of publicity generally em- 
phasized in “better speech weeks” has 
been (1) correct grammar, (2) distinct- 
ness of articulation, (3) enlarging vocab- 
ulary, (4) pleasantly resonated voices.— 
From the Service Bulletin, University of 
Iowa. 





Mr. John Clarke, who in 1867 endowed Clarke School for Deaf Children, at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and aided in promoting its best interests until his death. Born, 1789. Died, 18609. 
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CASES OF DEVELOPMENTAL ALEXIA, OR CONGENITAL 
WORD BLINDNESS * 


BY G. H. HEITMULLER, A. B., M. D. 


N DISCUSSING a case of congenital 
I word blindness with a colleague I was 
led to believe that this condition might 
still have the charm of novelty for many, 
and for this reason and for the sugges- 
tion that [ have made for the treatment 
I have sought the opportunity to report 
these cases. 

As a direct consequence of Hinshel- 
wood’s article on the varieties of acquired 
word blindness, Dr. W. Pringle Morgan 
reported the first case of congenital word 
blindness November 7, 1896. Since that 
time various writers have reported cases, 
so that T. R. Wipham in the last article 
on the subject summarized 64 cases in 
the London Ophthalmoscope of 1916. 
Most of the reporters are ophthalmolo- 
gists. 

Developmental alexia, or congenital 
word blindness, is a developmental defect 
of the visual memory center for the 
graphic symbols of language, and is lo- 
cated in the angular gyrus of the left side 
of the brain in the right-handed and in 
the right side for the left-handed. It 
manifests itself by an inability of the 
child to learn tc read and spell within the 
time required by children of ordinary 
mental capacity. In some cases the child 
is perfectly normal in every other way, 
and is often very bright, with an ex- 
ceedingly retentive memory for spoken 
words, so that it memorizes the contents 
of an entire reader, and if it gets a clue 
from the accompanying picture can read 
the whole page; it makes no difference, 
however, whether the book be open or 
shut. If a particular word is pointed out 
the child comes to grief, for it does not 
recognize the words at all. In other cases 
the child is mentally defective in other 
directions, but usually it has good com- 
mon sense and recognizes numbers with- 
out difficulty. 





* Reported to the Medical Society January 23, 
1918, and published in the Washington Med- 
ical Annals. 
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There are two grades of developmental 
alexia. This term was introduced by E. 
Jackson, of Denver, who holds that it is 
not only caused by a defect of the angu- 
lar gyrus, but also by defects in the com- 
municating paths to the speech and other 
centers. The more severe grades of cases 
are both letter and word blind; the less 
severe but more common cases are only 
word blind. 

My first case of letter and word blind- 
ness was in a very bright boy, who had 
memorized his reader; he was excellent 
in all other work, but could not learn to 
read. He did not know the letter a from 
b or any other letter. He could copy the 
written letters and while copying them 
call them by name after being told, but 
the next moment he failed to recognize 
them. 

This case was so marked in having this 
as the only mental defect that, independ- 
ently of other observers, I determined 
that it was a case of congenital word 
blindness, and it was only some years 
after that I came across any literature on 
the subject. This pupil was about 10 
years old, seemed to realize and under- 
stand his defect ; he was very patient dur- 
ing the long examination and smiled in 
an amused and understanding way at his 
constant mistakes. 

The second case of letter and word 
blindness was Russell P.; he was when 
first seen about 12 years old; it was 
thought some defect of vision might ac- 
count for his inability to read; on exam- 
ining him it was found that he did not 
know a single letter, although he had 
been drilled for years. Of course, neither 
of these two cases could spell. Russell 
P., by very intensive and persistent su- 
pervision and drill with the typewriter 
and the use of the cut-out picture game, 
learned to read and spell simple matter 
in about three years. 

Learning to read is quite a complicated 
process; it must be remembered that 52 
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printed and 52 written characters must 
be memorized before written and printed 
words can be read by the spelling method. 
This is the first stage in learning to read ; 
the last stage is the acquisition of mem- 
ory pictures or ideograms of entire 
words. In this stage we no longer take 
notice of the separate letters in the word. 

The two cases cited above are exam- 
ples of the severer form of congenital 
word blindness, in which even the first 
stage in learning to read was almost im- 
possible. The next two cases are exam- 
ples of the less severe form of congenital 
word blindness, in which the word images 
or ideograms are not stored in the visual 
memory center. 

Clyde C., 14 years old, can see objects 
and name them and tell their uses; can 
tell all numbers and do his arithmetic 
work fairly well. He cannot read or 
spell, but knows his alphabet. He was 


asked to write from dictation along with | 


a control of 9 years, the following test 
sentence which has been used by authors 
who first described the condition: “Care- 


” 


fully wind the string around the peg 
Clyde C. wrote “kifl wint the star rotl the 


pary.” He was asked to spell “rapidly” ; 
he wrote “rletd”; for “multiply” he 
wrote “milgtly” ; on second trial he wrote 
“mingevly” ; for “rabbits” he wrote “rob- 
lies”; for “straight,” “stary”; for “to- 
gether,”. “tochst”; for “whose,” “hou” ; 
for “thousand,” “than”; for “does,” 
“dos.” 

Asked to read the following: “Trees, 
trees, trees,” he mumbled to himself as 
he began to undress: “I’m so sick of 
hearing He read “There”; when 
told it was “trees,” he read “trees, trees, 
trees, he,” and after two minutes stop- 
over, mumbled; it was passed, and the 
next word, “to,” read correctly only to be 
again halted by “himself”; with the aid 
of suggestions of his teacher he figured 
himself out. The next word, “as,” was 
read correctly ; the next word, “he,” was 
first called “his.” Being told that was in- 
correct, he called it “trees”; the next 
word “began,” was called “been”; “to” 
was given correctly; after a minute and 
a half he called “undress,” “under.” 


” a. OP ‘cc ” 


“I’m” was called “in”: “so” was “to”; 
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“sick’’ was “said”; “of” was given cor- 
rectly ; “hearing’’ was passed after more 
than a minute’s effort, during which his 
lips were in constant motion. The 9- 
year-old control read the extract cor- 
rectly without the slightest hesitation. 

The second case is Charles C., 10 years 
old, in the low third grade. Charles C. 
wrote for the test sentence: “Calfle win 
the sreal a rind the paeng.” In the spell- 
ing test he wrote “rpleatea” for “rap- 
idly” ; “numbeas” for “multiply” ; “rpeas” 
for “rabbits”; “saput” for “straight”; 
“to cather” for “together” ; “weous” for 
“whose” ; “cnoun” for “coming” ; “thout” 
for “thought” ; “thorlen” for “thousand” ; 
“does” was spelled correctly. It should 
be stated that both of these cases were 
able to spell the common one-syllable 
words like dog, cat, and the like. 

Asked to read the following: “But Ben 
Franklin thought of ways to make the 
work easier,” he read, “But pen.” Being 
halted by Franklin, he made a new start, 
but this time it was “By pin,” only to be 
halted again by Franklin; he was told to 
skip the word, but only to hold up at the 
next word ; he was told to skip that also; 
the next word, “of,” he read correctly, 
but “ways” read “makes”; “to” offered 
no difficulty ; “make” was too much for 
him; the next word, “the,” was given 
correctly; “work” was “wick” and 
“easier” was called “izzy.” The congen- 
itally word blind always in reading spell 
out each word to themselves, and one can 
always see the motion of the lips during 
their efforts at reading. 

The treatment, of course, is directed to 
educating the opposite side of the brain; 
the pupil is instructed to take a very few 
words, have some one tell him what they 
are, then he writes the word, calling each 
letter while writing it, thus having added 
the help of the glosso-kinaesthetic sense 
to fix the spelling in his memory center. 
The suggestion that I am now testing is 
to have the right-handed child write with 
his left hand and the left-handed child 
with his right hand. 

The prognosis is fairly good, as with 
perseverance and time these cases grad- 
ually learn to read. 

These pupils should be separated into 
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classes and special methods used to teach 
them to read. For the letter-blind, the 
cut-out words and pictures are very use- 
ful, together with the typewriter-spelling 
method, and also the constant sounding, 
while writing the letters in learning to 
spell. 

The investigation ordered by the Lon- 
don County Council showed that these 
cases occur about one in 2,000, and that 
they are three times as common among 
boys as among girls. A strong hereditary 
tendency has been shown; in one family 
there were four cases, while in another 
family there were six cases in three gen- 
erations, and they seemed to be trans- 
mitted by the mothers, who were them- 
selves not congenitally word blind. 

The acquired form of word blindness 
as seen in aphasia bears no resemblance 
to congenital word blindness. The ac- 


quired alexia seen in senile dementia 
bears in its manifestations a very marked 
resemblance to congenital word blind- 
ness, with, of course, the exception that 
it does not improve, but grows progres- 


sively worse. 
DISCUSSION 


Dr. J. A. Murphy said that Dr. Heit- 
muller was to be congratulated upon 
bringing to our attention this important 
subject; the condition is one rather 
commonly met with in the public schools. 
These children are not properly classified 
as mentally deficient ; but the only remedy 
available has been to send them to atyp- 
ical schools, which attaches a stigma to 
-them unfortunately—a stigma entirely 
unjust. 

Dr. J. A. Lind found much of interest 
in this subject. The condition was at one 
time thought to be very rare; present 
knowledge recognizes that the condition 
may be met with frequently, and instances 
will be found in yet greater numbers 
when it is more widely brought to the at- 
tention of those dealing with children. 
These children are often very bright: in 
other departments of school work ; teach- 
ers will often say that they are the best 
in the class as long as the work is limited 
to oral work. The acquired form is seen 
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at times in senile dementia and often in 
aphasics; but it exists as a separate dis- 
ease at times. He cited a case in the lit- 
erature: the exciting lesion was found in 
the left angular gyrus. The prognosis in 
the congenital form will depend upon the 
child’s general make-up ; if there is much 
collateral developmental defect there will 
be so much less chance of overcoming the 
alexia by substitution methods. 

Dr. H. C. Macatee said that one who 
examines school children will often be 
surprised when confronted by this con- 
dition. A child may be referred for 
examination as probably atypical ; the ex- 
amination brings such satisfactory re- 
sponse to the general tests for intelligence 
that the examiner begins to wonder why 
the question was raised ; then the child is 
asked to read or write and completely 
tails. It is often rather uncanny to dis- 
cover such a handicap in these smiling, 
wholesome, intelligent-looking children. 
Dr. Murphy had spoken. of the unjust 
stigma which these children have to bear 
when they are sent to atypical schools; 
the trouble is that the atypical schools 
have become care-taking establishments 
for a lot of feeble-minded children who 
ought to be excluded from the public 
schools altogether. This is not done at 
present because there is no institution in 
the District of Columbia for the care of 
these hopelessly defective children. When 
the atypical schools are cleared of this 
class of cases and reserved exclusively 
for the children retarded by minor de- 
fects, the element of stigma will disap- 
pear. The Medical Society could render 
a large service to the community by back- 
ing with all its weight the efforts now 
being made to secure the provisions of a 
home for the feeble-minded for this dis- 
trict. 

Dr. P. S. Roy first heard of alexia 
when Dr. Busey was president of the So- 
ciety, and Dr. Burnett reported a case of 
that defect here; he did not remember 
whether Burnett’s case was congenital or 
not. He remembered very well that he 
had never heard the word alexia before 
that occasion. 

Dr. Isabel Haslup-Lamb inquired if the 
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Board of Education had not recently 
sought to secure special teachers for this 
type of children. 

Dr. Heitmuller, in closing, hoped that 
some one would mention the analogous 
condition of congenital word deafness ; 
these individuals can hear musical 
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sounds, but not spoken articulate sounds, 
He urged that the Society use its influ- 
ence to back the efforts of those who are 
seeking to secure legislation providing a 
home and school for the feeble-minded 
here, as had been suggested by Dr. 
Macatee. 





TONSILLECTOMY AND ADENECTOMY * 
BY J. W. IDDINGS, M. D. 


HE purpose of this paper is not to 

contribute any new or original tech- 
nic or to exploit any newly devised in- 
struments, but rather to emphasize the 
fact, and particularly upon men in gen- 
eral practice, that the tonsil operation 
and removal of adenoids is not a simple 
procedure, to be undertaken lightly and 
with no previous training. 

When we attempt to discuss the func- 
tion of the tonsil, we are getting upon a 
debatable and controvertible field. Why 
does it exist? Why has nature bestowed 
upon us an organ so prolific of harm? It 
must have, or have had, some function. 
You are all fatniliar with the theories 
that in early life the tonsil is a blood- 
forming organ, manufacturing the red 
blood cells; that it is the source of the 
leucocytes; that it secretes an internal 
secretion similar to the thyroid, and the 
common but faulty impression among the 
laity that it is necessary to produce the 
tone of voice, particularly the singing 
voice. The most commonly accepted, 
and to me the most plausible, theory is 
that the function of the tonsil is that of 
protection, and particularly in infancy 
and up to the age of 6 or 8 years. At 
birth the gland is small and reaches its 
full development at about the age of 6, 
and then begins to atrophy. I am speak- 
ing of the normal gland. If this theory 
is correct, great conservatism should be 
used in advising removal of the tonsil 
before the age of 6 years. 





* Read before the Indiana State Medical As- 
sociation at the Evansville session, September, 
1917, by Dr. J. W. Iddings, of Lowell, Ind., 
and published in full in The Journal of the 
Association for April 15. 


The adenoid consists of the same lym- 
phatic tissue as the tonsil and is arranged 
in three or more lobes in the vault of the 
nasopharynx. At this point I would like 
to point out that the only definite and 
certain method of ascertaining the pres- 
ence of hypertrophied adenoid tissue in 
the young child is by digital examination. 
It is a simple matter to grasp the child’s 
head with the left arm, compress the 
cheek between the teeth with the thumb 
of the left hand to prevent the patient 
from biting your finger, and insert the 
index finger of the right hand behind the 
soft palate. It can be done in an instant 
and gives you more accurate knowledge 
than can be obtained with the mirror in 
an hour, even if you are able to see at all. 

If we accept the theory that the tonsil 
acts as a sentinel to the human organism 
up to a certain point in life, we also must 
ascribe the same function to the adenoid. 
[ believe it well to mention that every 
child has adenoid tissue in the naso- 
pharynx, but unless there is some posi- 
tive evidence that there is hypertrophy 
or pathological condition, the mere pres- 
ence of adenoid tissue, particularly be- 
fore the age of 6, is no indication for 
removal. 

The symptoms and indications for the 
tonsil and adenoid operation may be 
divided into local and general. The mere 
presence of non-diseased enlarged tonsils 
is no indication for removal, unless they 
are mechanically causing disturbance of 
the speech, deglutition, or pressure on 
the posterior pillar with enough force to 
disturb the circulation of the Eustachian 
orifice. It is well known that the small 
tonsil that is hardly visible unless the pil- 
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lars are retracted may be a much more 
prolific source of trouble than the large 
one. In other words, the size is no cri- 
terion. 

Repeated attacks of acute inflamma- 
tion, with the attendant prostration and 
danger of secondary infection of heart, 
joints, or kidneys, inflammation of Eu- 
stachian tube, middle ear, the sinuses, 
peritonsillar abscess and cervical adenitis, 
are certain indications for removal. 

The point that I wish to bring out is 
that many men do not consider the tonsil 
operation as it should be considered. The 
patient is not often given the careful con- 
sideration that is given the laparotomy 
patient. 

Conclusions—Those men specializing 
in laryngology have a duty to perform in 
educating the laity and profession that: 

(1) The tonsil and adenoid operation 
is not a trivial operation, but one which 
may be attended with serious, even fatal, 
consequences. 

(2) That definite indications should 
be present before it is advised or at- 
tempted. 

(3) That it should be undertaken with 
the same care, the same skill and caution, 
that is displayed in any major operation. 

At the conclusion of the discussion that 
followed the reading of his paper, Dr. 
Iddings said: “As to the danger of re- 
moving tonsils and adenoids in a young 
child, perhaps I am misunderstood. I 
think it is perfectly right to remove the 
tonsils if there is indication, no matter 
what the age of the patient, but I do 
think that there seldom is indication, for 
such an operation in a very young child.” 





THE REPAIR OF CLEFT PALATE 
A TECHNIC AND THE REASONS FOR IT * 


Cleft palate, a pure deformity, has no 
pathology. Its incidence and the part 





* The opening paragraphs in an illustrated 
essay read before the Section on Surgery, Gen- 
eral and Abdominal, at the Sixty-eighth An- 
nual Session of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, New York, June, 1917, by Harry M. 
Sherman, M.D., San Francisco, Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons; also a portion 
of the discussion published in full in The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Dec. 8, 1917. 


heredity plays in its production have long 
been studied by Mr. William F. Blades, 
of the Eugenics Record Office, but no de- 
ductions can be drawn from the data as 
yet collected; so we must pass by this 
interesting phase of the condition, as well 
as its anatomic complex. 

The description of a method for the 
repair of a cleft palate will be limited to 
the single-sided complete cleft. This is 
the most common lesion. All technical 
details applied to it are also applicable to 
other varieties of the deformity without 
special indication. 

The time at which to operate is of 
initial importance. I wait until the child 
has passed the first three or four months 
of life and has established a satisfactory 
state of health. I advocate and practice 
operating before the eruption of any 
teeth. The infant’s mouth at this time is 
not a too septic place, and sepsis is the 
greatest obstacle with which we have to 
contend. This is, of course, long before 
the incidence of infection of the tonsils 
or of the pharyngeal adenoid tissue, and 
also long before the child learns to speak 
or to attempt any imitation of the voice 
sounds he hears. It results that we come 
to the beginning of the work when the 
child weighs about 15 pounds. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr. Truman W. Brophy, Chicago: 
There are fifteen different congenital de- 
fects of the palate, treatment of which 
requires methods of procedure sometimes 
slightly and sometimes radically different 
from all the others. The premaxillary 
bones are sometimes absent. In that case 
the fissure is almost invariably in the cen- 
tral line and the nasal bones are deficient. 

Having operated on about 4,000 pa- 
tients with cleft palate, I am convinced 
that when the alveolar processes are not 
cleft the operation should be deferred 
until the patient is between 12 and 14 
months old; and that when the alveolar 
processes are cleft, as well as the whole 
hard palate, the patient should be oper- 
ated on in early infancy, before the fifth 
month. 

In complete cleft palate what is accom- 
plished by first closing the lip? The 
greater deformity is concealed, but the 
cleft is not closed as it should be. By 
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drawing the lip together the anterior part 
of the hard palate is approximated, but 
not the enormous breadth of the tuber- 
osities of the jaw. Had the bones been 
approximated in infancy, the patient 
would have a normal arch; but this is ab- 
normal. The bones should be put to- 
gether and fixed so they will unite. To 
do this the intervening soft parts and 
compact bone should be removed, the 
cancellated bone exposed so it will meet 
cancellated bone, and thus be approxi- 
mated and held quiet until the bones 
firmly unite. That is the essential thing 
to do. If there is any better method to 
pursue than the one I have devised, then 
let it be made known. A complete cleft 
palate is not unlike a fracture of bone, 
separated sutures, or an ununited frac- 
ture. I have never done a Langenbeck 
operation and I never will, for the rea- 
son that the Langenbeck operation calls 
for lateral incisions in the soft parts. 

Dr. Walter B. Swift, Boston: I want 
to emphasize one point omitted in cleft- 
palate treatment. It is the after-treat- 
ment. The majority of these patients 
have some speech disorder which persists 
long after the operation. The chief ob- 
ject of that operation should be the per- 
fection of speech. In the Massachusetts 
General Hospital we have in our speech 
clinic evolved a system for the perfection 
of speech in these cases. Several now 
possess perfect speech. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 
TEACHING PATRIOTISM 


Correspondence courses in the teaching of 
patriotism are being offered free to teachers 
by Miss Leighton, of the National Security 
League. Thousands of teachers all over the 
country are taking advantage of this service, 
which costs them nothing but postage. They 
send their inquiries as to methods, or questions 
as to facts, their requests for helpful literature, 
or advice as to the correlation of civics, history, 
and current events, and receive promptly the 
information or help asked for. Any helpful 
suggestions for the teaching of patriotism and 
all inquiries as to matter and methods should 
be addressed to Etta V. Leighton, Chairman of 
the Committee on Citizenship in Elementary 
Schools, Bureau of Patriotism through Educa- 
tion, National Security League, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York City. 
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THE PATRIOTIC GIRL 


Much needs to be done at the present time 
in the way of making girls understand what 
true patriotism is and what it calls upon them 
to do. Without any doubt, there are many 
young, untrained, -unenlightened ‘girls who are 
being led into all sorts of silly, foolish actions 
through a false notion of patriotism. Young 
men in uniform, lacking a high sense of honor, 
may take advantage of the girl’s natural de- 
sire for patriotic service. For this reason we 
need to make them understand what it is that 
the government really needs of them at this 
time of crisis. There is a great work which 
the young women of today may perform, if 
they but understand the need and their own 
power in relation to it—Mrs. Woodallen Chap- 
man in the General Federation Magazine. 





SPEECH DEFECTS 


Teachers considering attending summer- 
school courses should not forget the summer 
courses in speech disorder given by Walter B. 
Swift, A. B.,S.B.,M.D., Clinical Assistant in 
Laryngology in the Harvard Graduate School 
of Medicine and seven assistants: C. A. Os- 
borne, M.D.,Ph.D.; Miss Jennie Hedrick, 
Miss Wilmer Kinnan, Mr. Hector L. Belisle, 
Miss Margaret T. Hurley, Miss Marguerite R. 
Franklin, and Miss Elizabeth Self, at Boston’s 
speech clinics. For details of the courses see 
“The Blue Booklet,” sent free on request, by 
W. B. Swift, M. D., Swift Normal School for 
— Education, 110 Bay State Road, Boston, 
Mass. 


PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Under the title of some recent books re- 
ceived by the library, a writer in The Evening 
Bulletin of May 4, states: “An addition to the 
periodical department is ‘THE VottTa Review: 
the Speech and Speech-Reading Magazine,’ a 
publication of the Volta Bureau, an organiza- 
tion endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 
the interest of the welfare of the deaf and 
hard of hearing. This periodical does much 
to encourage hard-of-hearing adults to study 
lip-reading and to encourage the training and 
teaching of little deaf children in the home 
prior to school age.” 


TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 


Miss Louise Kline, of Galva, Ill.; Miss Ida 
Johnson, of Vermillion, S. Dak.; and Mrs. 
L. S. Stoehr, of Evanston, IIl., have just com- 
pleted the normal course given by Miss Ger- 
trude Torrey at the Chicago School of Lip- 
Reading. A luncheon was given by the school 
at Marshall Field’s Tea Room, on May 12, in 
honor of the graduates. 
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LIP-READING FOR THE ADULT HARD OF HEARING * 
BY EMMA B. KESSLER 


LTHOUGH lip - reading, or “the 
art of understanding a speaker’s 
thought by watching the movements of 
his mouth” (Edward B. Nitchie) is by 
no means new, there are still many who 
are unaware of its practical value. When 
you ask the average hard-of-hearing per- 
son why he has not studied lip-reading, 
he answers that he has never heard any- 
thing about it. 

Lip-reading has an interesting history 
dating back to the sixteenth century. 
The first successful teacher was a Span- 
ish Benedictine monk, who died in 1588. 
About three hundred years ago, Dr. John 
Bulwer is said to have taught lip-reading 
to adults in England at the rate of a 
shilling an hour. It was not until com- 
paratively recent years, however, that any 
definite movement was undertaken in this 
country to give instruction to those who 
had lost their hearing later in life. At 
present our best-known schools which 
offer instruction to adults are the school 
opened in Boston in 1902 by Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn, the school in New York City, 
founded the following year by the late 
Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, where the 
method which he himself devised is em- 
ploved, and the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, in St. Louis, opened four years 
ago, under the direction of Dr. Max A. 
Goldstein. All of these schools are now 
represented in various cities throughout 
the country by the graduates of their 
normal training classes. 

Because in the beginning lip-reading 
was taught only to those who were born 
deaf, a wide-spread opinion still exists 
that the art can be acquired only by those 
who never possessed the sense of hear- 
ing or by those who became deaf in early 
childhood. Experience, however, has 
shown that this theory is not correct. 
There is no reason why a person whose 
hearing has become more or less im- 





* Read before the Omaha-Douglas County 
Medical Society, May 28, and followed by a 
demonstration in the art of lip-reading. 
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paired in later years should not be able 
to train the eye, aided by his developed 
mind, to act as substitute for the ear as 
well as the congenitally deaf. He enjoys 
the advantage of having acquired speech 
in a natural manner. He possesses a vo- 
cabulary and needs only to learn to rec- 
ognize words which he already knows by 
the picture they present when spoken. 
Therefore the method employed in teach- 
ing speech-reading to the adult is entirely 
different from that used in teaching the 
so-called ‘“‘deaf-mute.”’ 

The problem of the hard-of-hearing 
adult is also entirely different from that 
of the congenitally deaf, and is one which 
the general public has never given ade- 
quate consideration. The State provides 
special instruction for the deaf child. 
He is given vocational training in order 
that he may become self-supporting. As 
he develops, his activities and pleasures 
increase. On the other hand, the person 
whose hearing becomes impaired after he 
is grown, and perhaps after he is well 
established in his chosen profession, finds 
himself beset with ever-increasing diff- 
culties. He is frequently obliged to give 
up the work for which he has fitted him- 
self. He then seeks other employment, 
in which hearing is not absolutely essen- 
tial and which he is capable of perform- 
ing satisfactorily, only to be rejected 
because of his inability to understand 
quickly questions asked him when he ap- 
plies for a situation. Obviously no op- 
portunity should be neglected to acquaint 
people whose hearing is becoming dull 
with the help to be derived from a serious 
study of speech-reading. 

A hard-of-hearing person seldom has 
the good fortune to be associated with 
people who know how to cope with his 
situation, and since he shows no outward 
sign of his trouble and may enjoy ex- 
cellent health, he gets little sympathy, but 
his distress is keen. Some have more 
trying experiences than others, but that 
all suffer mentally is unquestionably true. 
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Danger of becoming self-centered and 
disagreeable is imminent. Unless the in- 
dividual is determined to conquer his 
deafness, it will very probably conquer 
him. 

That much misapprehension exists re- 
garding lip-reading is manifested by the 
tact that it is often associated with witch- 
craft or quackery. It occasionally hap- 
pens that a person whose deafness has 
been pronounced incurable by a good 
specialist, and who has subsequently ob- 
tained no relief from remedies recom- 
mended by friends and advertised in 
newspapers, calls upon a teacher of 
speech-reading and says that since noth- 
ing else has done any good he has de- 
cided to try a few “treatments” in lip- 
reading. When he then learns what 
lip- reading really is, he exclaims in 
amazement, “You don’t cure anything!” 
and makes an unceremonious departure. 

The only unexplored field that remains 
to him now is the medical movement in 
religion. If he turns to this for help, and 
if his faith is strong, he believes his hear- 
ing is restored. Consequently he becomes 
better contented with his lot in life. Had 
he not so summarily dismissed the idea 
of lip-reading he might have found hap- 
piness as a result of diligent study, and 
in addition he would ‘have established a 
means of communication without delud- 
ing himself into thinking that he had 
something which he did not possess. 

Some people object to learn to read the 
lips because of a morbid fear that doing 
so will reflect on their intelligence. ‘These 
should be reminded of Mrs. Alexander 
Graham Bell, who refers to lip-reading 
as “essentially an intellectual exercise.” 
Others defer studying lip-reading until 
they are profoundly deaf. As it is in the 
early stages of deafness that one is most 
sensitive, much nervousness and embar- 
rassment can be avoided if speech-read- 
ing is mastered early, when eyes and ears 
can still co-operate. 

Lip-reading is not easy. In point of 
difficulty it ranks with the study of a for- 
eign language. The fundamentals can be 
mastered in a comparatively short time, 
but a great deal of systematic practise is 
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required in order to become proficient, 
Age is no insurmountable barrier to the 
would-be lip-reader. Many people have 
taken up the study at the age of seventy 
or seventy-five and felt that it was well 
worth the effort. 

As the general public becomes better 
informed, through physicians and edu- 
cators, regarding the benefits of lip-read- 
ing, the condition of the deaf will be 
greatly ameliorated. Then the hard of 
hearing will look upon lip-reading not as 
a last resort, but as a first consideration, 
if medical help cannot restore their hear- 
ing to normal. As a matter of fact, lip- 
reading should be as freely used as an aid 
to defective hearing as glasses are used 
as an aid to sight. 

We are facing conditions which will 
not permit us to be slaves to some handi- 
cap. Old-fashioned prejudices about em- 
ploying people who are not perfectly 
whole will have to be overcome. The 
soldiers who return from the front dis- 
abled will have to readjust their lives 
and their occupations to their changed 
physical conditions. An artificial mem- 
ber will have to do the work for the one 
which was lost, and in some cases one 
sense will have to be trained to do duty . 
for another. Our government, realizing 
that many soldiers will suffer from loss 
of hearing, is planning to offer them in- 
struction in lip-reading. 

The hard -of- hearing civilian is in 
reality also a cripple, so far as earning 
capacity is concerned. He should there- 
fore be encouraged to spare no effort in 
making himself as efficient as the re-edu- 
cated war cripple, in order that he, too, 
may benefit by the interest the war has 
aroused in physical conditions that handi- 
cap wage-earners. 

Only the person who has been deprived 
of the enjoyment of social intercourse 
can appreciate the uplift one experiences 
when he can once more converse com- 
fortably with family and friends as a re- 
sult of speech-reading. Lip-reading will 
not solve all the difficulties of the deaf. 
It does not claim to do as much for a 
person as good ears should; but after 
making due allowance for its natural 
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limitations, as well as the careless articu- 
lation and rigid lips of many speakers, it 
is still the best substitute for hearing that 
has ever been found. 

Not all can attain the same degree of 
proficiency, but even limited skill is an 
invaluable aid. It has been said, “Lip- 
reading is like the old-fashioned ideal of 


woman—it shines in the home.” * That 
it is also a commercial asset is demon- 
strated by the number of men and women 
who hold their own in the business world 
because of their ability to read the lips 
of customers or clients. 





* Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Vorta Review, Oc- 
tober, 1917. 





ENSEIGNEMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LECTURE SUR 
LES LEVRES 
PAR MARTHA E, BRUHN 


(Continued from May) 


QUATRE MOUVEMENTS PRINCIPAUX 


La machoire inférieure se meut de haut 
en bas. 

Les levres se meuvent de long en large. 
Commencez avec les sept voyelles; a, 0, 
ou, eu, u, é (€), i. 

a Dans la prononciation de la voyelle 
a on voit un mouvement descendant de la 
machoire inférieure. La bouche est 
largement ouverte. C’est la voyelle la 
plus facile a lire sur les lévres.* 

o Pour o on voit un mouvement en 
avant des lévres. 

ou Pour ow on voit un mouvement en 
avant plus accentué que pour o. 

eu Pour eu le mouvement est approxi- 
mativement le meme que pour o. II est 
facile de confondre l’un avec l’autre dans 
la lecture sur les lévres. 

u Pour “ on voit un mouvement en 
avant plus accentué que pour ou. 

é Pour é@ on voit un mouvement en 
arriére des lévres. Pour é fermé c’est le 
méme mouvement plus accentué. 

i Pour 7 on voit un mouvement en 
arriere des lévres plus accentué que 


pour é. 





*Tl ne faut pas oublier que nous -limitons 
toujours nos déscriptions aux dessins visibles 
qui signalent a l’observateur attentif chaque 
élément phonétique et lui .permettent de 
Videntifier. 


ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE DES SFPT 
VOYELLES 


FicurE 1.—Deux voyelles. 


9° 
ou 
eu 
a 
u 
] e 


Notez comment il faut lire Figure 1. 
On commence par la voyelle a gauche. 


(1) Lisez de haut en bas. 
a—o* 
a—ou 
a-eu 
a—u 
a-é 
a-i 
(2) Lisez les mémes en ordre renversé. 
a-i 
a-€ 
a-u 
a-ell 
a-ou 
a-o 





*Remarquez bien les mouvements de la 
machoire inférieure et des lévres. 
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(3) Lisez les memes en commencant 
avec la voyelle a droite, de haut en bas. 
O-a 
ou-a 
eu-a 
u-a 
—a 
iI-a 
(4) Lisez les mémes en ordre renversé. 
I-a 
é-a 
u-a 
eu-a 
ou-a 
o-a 
(5) Lisez les mémes en ordre quel- 
conque. 
a—ou 
eu-a 
i-o etc. 


Ficure 2.—Deux voyelles. 


sd 
oo 


eu 


eS 


2 


Lisez Figure 2 de la méme maniére que 
Fig. « €2); (2). (a), Ca) 46) 

Changez la voyelle a a gauche a ou, a u, 
a eu, a ¢, ai et lisez de la méme maniere. 


FicurE 3.—Trois syllables. 
» 

os 

eu 


u 
3 é 


? 
Lisez Fig. 3 comme Fig. 1 (1), (2), 


(3), (4), (5), en commengant par les 
deux voyelles a gauche. 


(1) 
a—O-a 
a—o-—ou 
a—Oo-eu 
a—o-u 
a—o-€é 
a-o-1 


(2) Lisez les mémes en ordre renversé. 
a-—o-i 
a—o-€ 
a—o-eu 
a—o—ou 
a—O-a 


(3) Lisez les mémes en commengant 
avec la voyelle a droite de haut en bas. 
a-O-a 
ou-o-a 
eu—o-a 
u—o-a 
é—O-a 
I-O-a 
(4) Lisez les mémes en ordre renversé. 
I-O-a 
é-O0-a 
u—o-a 
eu—0-a 
ou-—o-a 
a—O-a 


(5) Lisez les mémes en ordre quel- 
conque. 


Notez en faisant ces exercices devant 
la glace et tous les exercices syllabiques 
qui suivent, il faut se garder de toute 
exagération. Il faut passer d’une posi- 
tion a une autre lentement tout en évitant 
douvrir trop la bouche. Prononcez 
chaque voyelle distinctement mais légére- 
ment. II faut que chaque son coule, pour 
ainsi dire, dans le suivant. 


LES CONSONNES 


La voyelle est le mouvement principal 
de la syllable. La consonne, surtout celle 
qui precéde la voyelle prend, plus ou 
moins, la direction de la voyelle qui la 
suit. Prenez par exemple la lettre f. Si 
l’on prononce le f seul on voit un mouve- 
ment en arriére de la lévre inférieure qui 
se place mollement contre les dents 
supérieure. Il n’y a pas de mouvement 





a ae” Eee ee ee ak OD eee | Ue OD eee OO | ee ee a ce ee ce 
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dans la lévre supérieure. Mais en pro- 
noncgant le f avec une voyelle, par ex- 
emple, dans les syllables fo, fou, les deux 
lévres se meuvent dans la direction des 
voyelles, qui est un mouvement en avant. 

En pronongant les syllables fé fi on 
voit tout de suite un mouvement en 
arri¢re des deux lévres. <Ainsi pour 
apprendre a distinguer les nombreux 
changements qui se font avec les con- 
sonnes en connection avec différentes 
voyelles il faut faire lire les exercices 
dans toutes les maniéres avec toutes les 
combinaisons possible. 

On peut diviser les consonnes en deux 
groupes ou classes. 


CLASSE PREMIERE 
f, v (ph) ) 
s, Zz, ¢ et x lorqu’il est | Bouche 
prononcé comme s | close.* 
m, b, p. J 

F En pronongant la consonne f la 
levre inférieure est pressée contre les 
dents supérieures.. Le mouvement pour 
v et ph est absolument le meme que pour 
f. Exemples, face, vase, phare. 

S Dans larticulation du s les dents 
semblent se toucher. Pour le z, le ¢ et le 
x le mouvement ressemble au s. Exem- 
ples, son, séle, cesse, six. 

M En pronongant la consonne m on 
voit les lévres pressées l'une contre 
lautre. Le b et p ont le meme aspect. 
Il n’y a aucun moyen visible pour dis- 
tinguer l’une de |’autre de ces consonnes, 
la suppléance mentale seule permet de les 
différencier. Il est vrai que les lévres 
appuient moins fortement l'une contre 
l'autre en prononcant la consonne m; 
mais on ne l’apercoit pas dans l’articula- 
tion courante. Exemples, mot, beau, 
peau; ma, bas, pas. Il y a aussi tant de 
mots qui ont le méme aspect pour l'oeil. 
C’est la combinaison mentale qui choisit 
instantanément a la charté du contexte le 
mot correct. C’est donc la raison pour 
laquelle on doit pratiquer ces mots dans 
des phrases et non pas essayer de les lire 
séparément. 





*En parlant de la bouche c’est la cavité que 
nous voulons dire et non les lévres. 
* Voir exercices, page 360. 
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ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 


Syllables formées des sept voyelles 
étudiés, avec les consonnes de la premiére 
classe. 

Ficurkt 4.—Une syllable. 


x 
° 
ov 
eu 
f 
u 
é 
4 
; 
Notez comment il faut lire Fig. 4. 


Formez une syllable avec chacune des 


sept voyelles. 

(1) Lisez de haut en bas. 
fa 
fo 
fou etc. 

(2) Lisez en ordre renversé. 
fi 
fé 
fu etc. 

(3) Lisez en ordre quelconque. 


Changez la lettre f dans la figure 4 a s 
et a m et lisez de la meme maniere. 


Ficure 5.—Deux syllables. 


~~ 
x) 
me 
ma sou 
5 fey 
MN 
% 


Notez comment il faut lire Figure 5. 
(1) Lisez les syllables en commengant 
avec celle a gauche en lisant de haut en 
bas. 

ma fi 
ma so 
ma mé etc. 
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(2) Lisez les mémes en ordre renversé. 
ma fa 
ma mu 


ma feu etc. 
(3) Lisez les memes en commengant 
avec la syllable a droite en haut. 
fi ma 
so ma 
mé ma etc. 
(4) Lisez les mémes en commencant 
avec la syllable a droite en bas. 
fa ma 
mu ma 
feu ma etc. 
(5) Lisez les mémes en ordre quel- 
conque. 


Changez la syllable ma a gauche a mo, 
mou, meu, me, M1. 

sa, So etc. 

fa, fo etc. et lire les mémes exercices. 


La révision de ces éléments permet de 
faire des exercices nombreux de sylla- 
biques dont 1’éléve doit étre bien familiére, 
et qu'il verra dans la lecture. On doit les 
répéter souvent. Il vaudrait encore 
mieux si l’éleve pouvait les lire sur les 
lévres de plusieurs personnes qui les lui 


répéetent. En lisant les syllables l’oeil du 
sourd s’efforce de saisir chacune des 


images dessinées par la bouche qui parle. 
En lisant les phrases l'oeil s’efforce de 
saisir la pensée de la personne qui parle. 


EXERCICES DES PHRASES 


Ou est le fils ?* 

Ou est homme? 
Avez-vous bu l'eau? 
Avez-vous vu la femme? 
Ou est la femme? 

Ou est le phare? 





*I1 faudrait que Vléléve s’habitue a lire 
l'article Je ou Ja avec son sujet. Nous ne 
donnons pas ici que le mouvement pour la 
lettre / et le e muet. Dans une lecon suivante 
nous donnerons d’autres exercices sur ces deux 
lettres. En pronongant la consonne / la pointe 
de la langue se place derriére les dents incisives 
supérieurs. On voit l’action de cet organe. 
En pronongant le e muet il-faut entr’ouvrir 
la bouche. On voit un petit mouvement en 


avant sur les lévres, plutot sur la lévre in- 
férieure. 








REVIEW 


Ou est le veau? 

Out est le sabot? 

Avez-vous vu mes amis? 

Savez-vous ot est l"homme ? 

Vous avez vu le fils, mais pas l’ami. 

Le fils est ici. 

Savez-vous ot: est le sou? 

L/homme sait le mot. 

La femme but l'eau. 

Savez-vous le mot? 

L.’ami est ici. 

‘Savez-vous ot est le phare? 

C’est faux. 

Vous avez vu le beau-fils. 
VOCABULAIRE DE LA PREMIERE LECON * 


L’ame, l'homme, la femme, l'eau, le 
mot, la soupe, le sou, le fou, le mat, la 
boue, l’ami, le fils, le phare, le veau, le 
sabot, la paix, la salve, faux, ou, sous, a 
vous, beau, mes, mais, ma, sa, si, sait, est, 
ici, et, vu, bu, avez-vous, savez-vous? 


DEUXIEME LECON 
DIPHTONGUES VOYELLES 

Syllables composées de deux sons 
différents dont les principales sont 
formées de l’union de i, u, ou, a, é aux 
autres voyelles. Dans cette lecon nous 
en prenons six: 

io, ieu, ié, ué, Oi, ul. 

io Mouvement des lévres en arriére et 
en avant. Exemples: violon, violet. 

ieu Mouvement en arriére et en avant 
des lévres mais pas aussi marqué que 
pour io. Exemples: lieu, mieux. 

ié Mouvement en arriére et un peu en 
avant des lévres. Exemples: copier, pied. 

ué Mouvement en avant et en arriere 
des lévres. Exemples: tué, accentué, 
remue. 

oi Mouvement en avant des leévres et 
descendant de la machoire inférieure. 
Exemples: foi, mois. 

ui (oui) Mouvement en avant des 
lévres et en arriére plus marqué que pour 
oi. Exemples: suis, puis. 





* C'est absolument perdre son temps que de 
pratiquer ces mots seuls. I] vaudrait mieux 
pratiquer chacun dans une phrase, mais 
seulement aprés avoir parfaitement appris les 
syllables. 

(To be continued) 
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SPEECH-READING FOR THE WAR DEAR 





BY CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, M.D. * 


HE study of the means to be em- 
ployed in dealing with the cases of 

war deafness, which constitute a part of 
the disability incident to the struggle 
upon which this country has entered, 
must necessarily include the provision of 
a substitute, or supplementary, means of 
communication between individuals other 
than that through the medium of hearing. 
This, whatever the degree or the char- 
acter of the impairment of hearing, 
whether it be a total loss of sound per- 
ception or a distortion of the auditory im- 
pression of the spoken word or sentence 
is of importance, because it supplies a 
medium of communication in propor- 
tion to the individual need of the patient 
on the one hand and aids in establish- 
ing that sense of helpful relationship 
which must be one of the welcomes ex- 
tended to those who have wagered their 
all in the defense of those principles for 
which this nation stands and by the pres- 
ervation of which it continues to exist. 
From the point of view of the surgeon, 
cases of war deafness fall into three gen- 
eral categories: Those in which there has 
been a previous disease of the ear ; those 
in which the injury to the sound-trans- 
mitting apparatus of the ear originated 
in participation in war; and those in 
which, without objective structural in- 
jury, there has been the establishment of 
slowly progressive deleterious changes in 
the deeper-seated portions of the organ 
of hearing incident to protracted expo- 
sure to loud noise. In addition to these, 
there are the cases of apparently com- 
plete loss of hearing, often accompanied 
by loss of speech and other functional 
symptoms which are the result of a pro- 
found impressional shock to the nervous 
system, without auditory implication, for 
which no aural treatment is required, 
cases coming directly within the domain 
of neurology, but offering opportunity 





* Professor of Otology, Emeritus, Harvard 
University ; President, Ninth International Oto- 
logical Congress. 
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for helpful service on the part of the 
teacher of speech-reading under the di- 
rection of the neurologist. 

From the point of view of the teacher, 
the differentiation should be not only that 
called forth by the degree of impairment 
of hearing, but by the individual adapta- 
bility of the pupil and the degree in which 
he will need to apply his acquired facility 
in the new means of appreciation of the 
spoken word when he faces the ordeal of 
trying to again take his place in the wage- 
earning competition of civil life. In this 
respect the teacher who can best visual- 
ize the influence exerted upon a well 
stabilized life of peaceful continuity by 
the interposition of a period of intense 
excitement and activity and the interjec- 
tion of visual and auditory impressions 
of a most subversive character, will be 
the one to whom the medium of instruc- 
tion in speech-reading will become the 
path leading to a broad field of useful- 
ness, not only in helping the returned sol- 
dier or sailor, handicapped by an impair- 
ment of hearing, to again take his place 
in community life, but by making the 
teaching a medium of expression of ap- 
preciation of the service rendered. 

The learning of speéch-reading by the 
returned soldiers and sailors who need 
such instrtiction will*be more or less im- 
portant to all, and absolutely necessary 
to some, as a part of the effort at rehabili- 
tation, and this work should be under- 
taken by the teacher chosen for that pur- 
pose, under authority, and by all others to 
whom the chance may later fall, in the 
true spirit of teaching as a contributive 
opportunity. 

The application of speech-reading to 
the war deaf who -will return to this 
country for repair, rehabilitation, and re- 
education can be made to cover a wide, 
a varied, and a helpful range, according 
to the degree of impairment, monaural 
or binaural, the possibility of surgical re- 
pair with a view to the betterment of 
intra-aural sound transmission, the con- 
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sideration of the concomitant impairment 
of sound perception and the degree to 
which the new channel of speech trans- 
mission may be available toward putting 
the very deaf, of war causation, again on 
the community level on which he previ- 
ously stood and moved. 

The combination of speech-reading 
with auditory re-education of the war 
deaf is another form of application of 
this new class of training—new in the 
sense of the exigency which has called 
it forth—and which presents problems 
urgent for solution to both the surgeon 
and the teacher beyond those presented 
by the casualties of civil life. Re-educa- 
tion of hearing has become an important 
part of the treatment in many forms of 
chronic and persistent ear disease, and its 
association with speech-reading, under 
conditions which shall convey the sound 
of the speech to the ear, either aérially 
or by bone conduction, and leave the lips 
of the teacher visible is one of its newer 
forms now being studied and elaborated. 
In cases of serious degrees of impairment 
of hearing the association of the visual 
and auditory impressions helps also in 
the formulation of the individual voice. 

In cases of middle-ear injury, with the 
labyrinthine apparatus intact, the surgi- 
cal repair process, including mobilization 
of the middle ear sound-transmitting ap- 
paratus, may be of slow progress or even, 
because of conditions of disruption, only 
moderately effective. In such cases the 
coincident training in speech-reading may 
be a means of interest and encouragement 
to the convalescent and, whatever may 
be the ultimate degree of rehabilitation 
of his hearing, an addition to his equip- 
ment in again taking his place in a work- 
ing and competitive world. 

In those cases beyond repair, those in 
which the impairment of hearing is ab- 
solute, because of the severity of the war 
injury, and those in which the implica- 
tion of the labyrinth, in consequence of 
continued exposure to loud noise, consti- 
tutes a permanent defect, training in 
speech-reading is something more than a 
crutch—it is a new means of progression. 

Many of the war deaf, as the result 
of long exposure to excessive gun fire 
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and the incident noises of campaign, will 
be found to hear better, even adequately 
for ordinary purposes, in the presence of 
the noise of machinery in motion, of a 
railway train, or the clangor of a city 
street, or even under the influence of the 
mechanical vibration of that compara- 
tively noiseless vehicle, an automobile; 
but such persons are often distressingly 
hard of hearing in a quiet place. In such 
cases, to meet the mutations incident to 
a change of environment, a knowledge of 
speech-reading is a constant stay and re- 
assurance to the patient and should be 
taught with a due estimation of its value 
in this respect. In the cases of psychic 
deafness the stimulation of the imitative 
faculty in speech-reading may be one of 
the keys which shall help to release the 
imprisoned consciousness, and when the 
considerable impairment of hearing, or 
its total loss, is not the only malady, but 
is associated with other crippling results 
of injury, other than loss of sight, the 
facility with which compensation ca. be 
afforded for the former disability will 
serve as an encouragement to effort in 
other respects, while even in the case of 
the blinded deaf, speech-reading by touch 
may become a medium of communication, 
as has been demonstrated in pupils of 
some of our civil institutions. 

The demand for this special teaching 
of speech-reading to meet a vicariously 
created need suggests its usefulness as a 
part of the future curriculum of those 
who are to be of that body of citizens 
especially devoting their lives to the pro- 
tection of the peaceful and righteous ac- 
tivities of their fellows, and the ability 
to translate speech by sight, as well as by 
hearing, would be a valuable addition to 
the equipment of all guardians of the 
public weal and should be seriously con- 
sidered as a part of the necessary train- 
ing in selected branches of army and 
navy and of other public service. 

Eprror1aL Notr.—We feel honored in 
having this introduction to a series of 
papers on the subject of Speech-Read- 
ing for the War Deaf, by so eminent 
an authority. Dr. Blake’s purpose is to 
make these papers suggestive as well as 
to embody the fruits of experience. 














EDUCATING THE DEAF CHILD * 


BY FRANCES M. FORD 


O THE socially minded person the 

normal child, however interesting, 
is less a matter of concern than is the 
child with a handicap. The former fits 
easily into his environment; he finds 
training and experience along well-trod- 
den paths and he slides into some life 
work without meeting any great obsta- 
cles. The deficient child—he to whom 
some important sense function is impos- 
sible—is a misfit from the start, and that 
through no fault of his own. He faces 
a future where lurk possibilities of un- 
happiness, failure, poverty, and even 
criminality, and this is a matter of con- 
sequence to the community. 

There was a time when society was 
satisfied to say to the parents of a deaf 
child: “We are sorry for you, but you 
will have to do the best you can until 
your child is old enough to enter an insti- 
tution which the State has provided for 
his training.” And these schools were 
developed till they were fully equipped 
and supplied with trained teachers. 
From the time, a hundred years ago, 
when the first permanent school for the 
deaf was founded at Hartford, Conn.— 
a boarding school, since it was designed 
to cover the needs of the entire country— 
State institutions have been added year 
by year till they now number 60, repre- 
senting millions of dollars and requiring 
$3,000,000 annually for support. Why 
are not these schools sufficient? It is 
certainly cheaper to do things by whole- 
sale and to have great numbers of chil- 
dren housed and taught together. 

There are a number of answers to that 
question: A good many parents will not 
trust young children to an institution, 
and compulsion is a hardship. We have 
learned that the child’s earliest years are 
not only the best ones in which to ac- 
complish certain things, but that these 
must be done then, if at all; and, with all 
due respect for institutions, we are awake 
to their disadvantages in comparison with 





*From The Daily News, Chicago, April 26. 
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the home. We have inquired whether, 
if a child is to live and work in a world 
of hearing people, it is well to shut him 
into a world of non-hearing people dur- 
ing his formative years. 

The recent dedication of the Alexander 
Graham Bell School, at Oakley Boule- 
vard and Grace street, enticed Dr. Bell 
from Washington and brought together 
specialists in the training of the deaf for 
programs and social functions scattered 
through several days. History and ex- 
perience, theories, failures, and successes 
were talked over to the inspiration of 
the workers and to the enlightenment of 
other listeners, who were happy to learn 
that Chicago is abreast of other cities in 
two great movements: the oral instruc- 
tion of the deaf and the provision for 
it within the public-school system. 

From the first public-school class for 
the instruction of deaf, in 1875, to the 
appointment last year of Dr. Frank G. 
Bruner as district superintendent of spe- 
cial schools, with interesting plans for the 
general and vocational education of the 
deaf, there stretches a long road marked 
by important milestones. That first 
class was taught by the sign and manual 
method, but in 1896 an oral class was 
established at the Yale School and two 
two years later a class was opened at the 
Burr School, where for the first time the 
purely oral method was made compul- 
sory. 

In 1911 Mr. Hitch, a district superin- 
tendent, was put in charge of schools for 
the deaf in Chicago, and a movement 
toward centralization was begun which, 
receiving the support of the Society of 
Parents of Deaf Children, was put into 
force the following year. Samuel Alli- 
son, who followed Mr. Hitch in 1913, 
worked actively for the further grading 
and organizing of these schools and con- 
solidation was accomplished. Each side 
of the city has now its own school. The 
Parker Practise serves the south side, 
with ungraded classes still in the Koz- 
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minski School, because there is not room 
for them in the Parker Practise. The 
west side has the Delano and the Beidler 
schools, the latter equipped for trade 
teaching by the Beidler estate, and the 
north side boasts of the new Alexander 
Graham Bell School for both hearing and 
non-hearing children—an _ educational 
plant with modern equipment complete. 

And the teachers? They are being 
trained in the Chicago Normal School, 
whose department for the oral teaching 
of the deaf is conducted by a woman 
held in esteem all over the country, Miss 
Mary McCowen. Miss McCowen’s pri- 
vate school, established in 1883, was for 
very young deaf children. It was turned 
over to the Board of Education in 1911, 
after Miss McCowen, having served the 
the Chicago public as supervisor of 
schools for the deaf, was about to take 
her present position. 

The next step, it is urged, must be the 
kindergarten for deaf children, and with 
it mothers must be instructed, so that 
they may give support to school methods 
at home. The child should get speech 
and language when he is in the imitative 
stage—the stage when his brother with- 
out an infirmity is learning to talk. 

Imagine a child entering a school at 
12 years of age who doesn’t know that 
he has a name or that things about him 
have names, and then reflect that scien- 
tific educators have proved that almost 
every deaf child can speak, can “read 
lips,” and can pass out through language 
into the fields of learning as other chil- 
dren do, and it seems almost criminal 
not to give him the chance. 

After the timid child gets his footing 
established in the day school he may be 
willing to go among strangers in the 
boarding school, and as his parents real- 
ize the possibilities of his future they 
may grow more willing to trust him to 
the institution, where he will have cer- 
tain social advantages and certainly the 
best opportunities offered anywhere for 
vocational training. But it remains true 
that if the education of the deaf child 
is to begin as soon as his infirmity - is 
discovered, it is the home and the day 
school that must first take it in hand. 


CHICAGO DAY SCHOOLS 
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THE FUTURE OF THE EDUCA- 
TION OF DEAF CHILDREN 


What is to be the future of the educa- 
tion of the deaf child, and what is to be 
the status, in qualifications and position, 
of his teachers? 

These momentous questions, fraught 
with great possibilities and full of re- 
sponsibility for those in whose hands the 
decisions rest, are before every one of 
our readers today. 

The munificent offer of Sir James E. 
Jones to found a Chair of Education in 
connection with Manchester University, 
and to establish hostels for students in 
training in close proximity to the Royal 
Schools for the Deaf, Manchester, in 
memory of his deaf son, Ellis L. Jones, 
which was announced by the chairman of 
the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf at the annual meeting in London, 
opens to the education of the deaf a 
wider and richer prospect than it has 
ever hitherto enjoyed. 

Sir James Jones’ offer is almost unique 
in the whole history of education, and is 
quite unique in the fact that it is placed 
before the representative professional 
body—the National College—for its con- 
sideration and advice in the working out 
of the details. 

To those who had the opportunity of 
hearing the doyen of our work, Dr. 
Elliott, speak at the annual meeting, to 
hear his record of the struggles of the 
teachers of the deaf of his early years, 
when the work, supported entirely by 
charity, involved the condition that the 
teachers were considered little better than 
the recipients of charity themselves—to 
those the prospects now placed before the 
profession seem almost incredible. It 
means that within the compass of one’s 
life-work the position of child and 
teacher have been removed from the 
lowest grade to conditions ‘full of the 
widest possibilities. 

The present state of the education of 
the deaf in Great Britain and America is 
the result of sacrifice and devotion on the 
part of those connected with it. It has 
been achieved by perseverance and sin- 
gleness of purpose, with comparatively 
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little help from the State and without the 
advantages of proper training for the 
work. It is a magnificent achievement, 
of which all those connected with it have 
reason to be proud. But at the same 
time it has its limitations and failures, of 
which no one is more conscious than the 
teachers themselves. They feel that the 
education of the deaf, having passed 
through a childhood limited and restricted 
by poverty and poor conditions, has now 
arrived at a maturity which should forget 
the narrowness of the past and reach out 
to enjoy everything in education which 
should be available both for teacher and 
child. 

This is the opportunity which Sir 
James Jones’ gift offers. An academic 
course connected with one of the most 
progressive of our modern universities, 
and a practical side connected with one of 
the largest and the best-equipped schools 
for the deaf on this side of the Atlantic. 

We have no doubt that the future of 
the deaf will be endowed with just as 
much enthusiasm, patience, and devotion 
as the teachers of the past generation 
and, with the wider outlook and more 
scientific training and experience placed 
before them, will place deaf education on 
a footing even higher than we had dared 
to hope. 

To Sir James and Lady Jones the 
heartfelt sympathy of all teachers will go 
out unreservedly. Teachers can under- 
stand something of what such a loss en- 
tails, but through it all must come the 
feeling that a Divine hand is working out 
its purpose by making a bereaved father 
undertake to some extent the fatherhood 
of all the nation’s deaf children by pro- 
moting their future welfare by the best 
possible means—the training of their 
teachers.—An editorial in The Teacher 
of the Deaf for April. 


THE DEAF CHILDREN’S SOCIETY, 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
A circular dated 14 St. Enoch Square, 


Glasgow, March 1, 1918, reads: “Among 
the objects of this society are the study 
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of educational methods for deaf children, 
furnishing printed matter giving infor- 
mation to parents regarding home train- 
ing before school age (subject to the ap- 
proval of the local education authority), 
giving financial facilities to the teachers 
in Glasgow schools for visiting other 
schools, and vice versa. The income of 
the society is derived from the rental of 
Nos. 2 and 3 Hampton Court Terrace, 
Garnethill, but donations or subscrip- 
tions from persons interested in the wel- 
fare of the deaf will be welcomed. The 
trustees of the society are Dr. J. Kerr 
Love, A. J. Story, F. E. I. S.; Miss 
J. F. S. Douglas, Miss Margaret Martin, 
and William M. Bergius, the last men- 
tioned having gifted the properties.” 

We now learn that the Glasgow School 
Board has agreed to use the Hampton 
Court buildings for the classes of deaf 
children in the day schools. This places 
the deaf children in the center of the 
principal schools for hearing children, the 
high school, junior high school, a gram- 
mar school, and the Glasgow School of 
Art being near by. Arrangements have 
been made for deaf pupils to secure the 
advantages of certain classes in these 
schools and also to participate in certain 
games. It is with pleasure we add that 
Mr. Bergius is a life member of the 
American Association to. Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


RECOGNIZING THE RIGHTS OF 
CHILDREN 


The higher a nation stands on the stage of 
culture and civilization, the stronger is its race 
consciousness, the more clear its recognition 
of its duty to future generations, and the more 
pronounced and emphatic its assertion of the 
rights of children as members of society.— 
Public Health. (Mich.). 





Mrs. Trask writes: The San Francisco 
League for the Hard of Hearing, Auxiliary 
No. 108, made a fine showing in the Red Cross 
parade and drive. One member, who is very 
deaf and is just starting to take lessons in 
lip-reading, collected over $100 for use abroad. 
She should be a shining example to other deaf 
people who content themselves with saying “I 
can’t.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


May 9, 10918. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

You ask me to tell you of my work here in 
Boston, which I am very glad to do. I have 
two classes, one consisting of teachers—most 
of them from the Horace Mann School—who 
are taking a course of lectures on the Nitchie 
methods of teaching, and the other of pupils 
who are taking the regular normal course, 
The classes are held at Miss Crain’s School— 
one, twice a week; the other daily. I find the 
work very interesting. 

The sending of a teacher to different cities 
to conduct normal classes promises to be a 
big feature of the future work of the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing. Miss 
Torrey had material for another normal class 
this spring, had the one in Boston not been 
arranged for. 

Miss Crain keeps busy every day, and prac- 
tically all day, giving lessons, while her assist- 
ant, Miss Drake, conducts the practise work. 
She has had between 40 and 50 pupils since Oc- 
tober 1, which speaks well for her school. I 
know her to be one of the best Nitchie teach- 
ers, for a number of her pupils have taken 
courses in the New York School and in every 
case their training has been excellent. 

At the request of an ear specialist, who took 
lessons from Miss Crain this spring, she plans 
to give a summer course in Bath, Maine, dur- 
ing July and August. 

The Speech-Readers’ Guild has very kindly 
extended the privileges of the Guild to me 
while in Boston, and I am to be the guest on 
May 17. 

Boston is a charming city and I am glad ot 
this opportunity to become better acquainted 
with it. Have had time only to glance over 
the Review for May, but it looks very interest- 
ing. With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Junuret D. CLARK. 


3410 SMART Ave., KAnsAs City, Mo., 
April 16, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

Your letter informing me that I am one of 
the prize winners was a great surprise. You 
can well imagine how very happy I am about 
it and how proud I am of the honor accorded 
me. I am sure Mrs. Henderson is just as 
pleased as I am to have been selected from 
among so many. 

I have been waiting for a long time to write 
to you. This has been a very busy winter for 
me. You may be interested to know that I am 
a college student. Yes. I enrolled at Poly- 
technic Institute last fall for three English 
courses, and, though I went to my classes at 
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first in fear and trembling, the adventure has 
proved an immense success—so engrossing and 
satisfactory, in fact, that I have let it usurp 
all my time. I would not have believed that 
I could go to college like other people, but 1 
have not found my deafness such a very great 
handicap. Everybody helps me, everybody is 
kind, everybody is interested in my undertak- 
ings. I have a course in journalism, one in 
short-story writing, and one in English litera- 
ture. It is just about the most interesting 
thing I have ever done. In journalism, we 
have to work in the printing office four hours 
a week, setting type and learning to read proof, 
besides the three hours of regular work for the 
school paper, which we edit and publish our- 
selves. The short-story class is a jewel. 

Many young people give up school upon los- 
ing their hearing—I did myself, in fact—and 
it has interested me to prove that a deaf per- 
son can hold his own in college. I only wish 
I had tried it years ago. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harriet U. ANpDREWS. 





SprinG GREEN, Wis., March 20, 1918. 
The Volta Bureau: 

I received the February issue of THe Vorra 
Review and found in that one number answers 
to so many questions that have long puzzled 
me, and, being deaf, was so encouraged by read- 
ing of deaf people who really have accom- 
plished things in spite of their affliction, that 
I have filled out the blank application which 
was sent with the magazine, and enclose here- 
with check for two dollars to pay for a year’s 
subscription. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mary L. Peck. 


Eprtor1AL Nore.—In granting our request for 
permission to publish the above, she adds: 
“Have just finished reading the March num- 
ber and shall eagerly await the next. Each 
number is a good tonic for the deaf, besides 
containing much that may be interestingly and 
profitably read by any one.” 





Miss Lina M. Crain, principal of the Boston 
School of Lip-Reading, writes: Every one is 
charmed with the normal course which Miss 
Juliet D. Clark is giving and with the sim- 
plicity of the Nitchie method. Miss Clark is 
a delightful teacher. 





Lessons IN Lip-READING For Dear Sot- 
DIERS.—This excellent manual came too late to 
be used in this number, and Miss Kinzie was 
unable to complete her method of speech-read- 
ing in time to appear in this number. Both 
will appear in the July magazine. 
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376 THE VOLTA REVIEW 


TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1918. 


United States Canada 
GENERAL SUMMARY ts 
No. of Per cent No, of Per cent 
Pupils of Pupils Pupils of Pupils 
DOTAT; COMM hes oN Lcaiae doe eae ORD RS SER 13703 100.0 877 100.0 
SN TEN 6.5 ibis ce GAG ca ha eH ARS EN eee Ke 1112 81.2 634 72.3 
PEOU PROS OOOO ooo ois egicnheenacdn ered once 2580 18.8 243 ” 4 fre 


TauGuT SPEECH: 


Speech used as means of instruction.............- 11098 $1.0 621 70.8 
Speech not used as means of instruction .......... 25 0.2 13 1.5 
Not stated (whether used or not)................- ~- _ . a 


SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 


In School-room— Outside— 

| NRE ERT TN Bae 5 Sore y bin giensialatens 4273 31.2 313 35.7 
soa aeates basa oe ot RY atweaatse hh Cede sl 0.6 - sai 
Wo 6.5 eae ane Kes BS sky ss ct slova'> oo-O 4915 $5.9 PSD 32.5 
RMAs tn ieie. og Waris Rau Re ea Sec oe waa cw ee 204 1.3 — — 
6s 35 hav teh Fo ee an eer no 1007 : 23 2.6 
eo ERR, ERD ee UE gc ericens Goa e's se 618 4.5 — —_ 
Unclassified. ....... Es recep hod oe — 


TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1918. 








United States Canada 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCIIOOL AND OUTSIDE 
(See diagrams, pp. 378 and 379) No. of pct ae No. of bias cage 
Pupils Per cent Pupils Per cent 
Diagrams School-room Outside 
ERC bccn eek pelt ean 4273 31.2 313 35.7 
Rte Es Gee, ony aahs Tete SE: og <4 Tae ae eee 4273 AE=2 318 $3.7 
FPR Soe Be ces hvuere es 81 6.6 — 
ee eek oes ND aU sox soe ple 204 ie. — — 
Line 5 TRE PR oo oe ecereee’s 285 2.3 -— -- 
5 £6 Se x RS CERN e Kea 4915 35.9 28h 32.5 
- on: ne atk aera ‘6 1007 Ye 23 2.6 
a ee PN Ss eae ei en vane 618 4.5 a 
ae Lee re — _ — _ a 
Si Bie pe eS oe eee RE OOD Oe cikeac cee Lok 6540 | 47.7 308 35.1 





Symbols employed in above Table: 
Ss Speech (no Spelliny, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Siqn-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 



































Query 


Query 


Query 


Query 


Query 


Query 


alphabet. ) 





Query : 


Query 5 


Query 7 


Symbols e 


Ss 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


a 
=) 


8. 


9. 


- 
. 


SPEECH STATISTICS 


TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAFP, 


MARCH 1, 1918. 














ScHOOL-ROOM USAGE United States Canada 
without reference to outside instruction ae 
No. of “re No. of boli cach 
(See diagrams, pp. 378 and 379) Pupils Per eent Pupils Per cent 
BET eR | 

Diagrams School-room Outside | aa 
a agai Cees Wtic ev acccthenesas 4273 31.2 313 35.7 
_ SRE Naa Piece sins aioe ei 8] 0.6 _ — 
| ae Lak < Se ao case ee thee 4915 35.9 285 32.5 
Sie T. SORRE: Oe cs oc kine ada 48 Deetakas WOR 9269 67.7 598 68.2 
EE ainaee | era ar oe" 204 1.5 — -_ 
See ek ak wieak ee 1007 7.8 2 2.6 
Line & “Datel Cees oor bx tea kee wane was 1211 8.8 23 2.6 
a Ee ES coca ehh renee Kes 618 4.5 — — 
Unnieeiied’.. BEB soos Sie cise — — -- _ 
ine: 0, Titik: Gliee cso cians os ches le Geca eae uacn 618 4.5 | — _ 


mployed in above Table: 


Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 


SPEEC 


SPEEC 


SPEEC 


SPEEC 


SPEEC 


SPEEC 


Number 


Number 


Number of pupils in this school March 1, 1918. 


EXVLANATION 


The statistics in Tables II, III, 1V, and V were compiled from replies to the following queries: 
1, 


H (without finger-spelling or sign-language) used both in the school-room and 
outside, with...... pupils. 

H (without finger-spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but 
FINGER-SPELLING (without sign-language) also used outside in chapel ex- 
ercises, workshop instruction, ete., with...... pupils. 

H (without finger-spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but 
FINGER-SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exer- 
cises, workshop instruction, ete., with...... pupils. 

H and FINGER-SPELLING (without sign-language) used both in the school- 
room and outside, with...... pupils. 

H and FINGER-SPELLING (without sign-language) used in the school-room;: 
but SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruc- 
tion, ete., with...... pupils. 

H, FINGER-SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in the school-room 
and outside, with...... pupils. 

taught ARTICULATION without speech being used as a means of instruction 
(their general education being carricd on by silent methods), ...... pupils, 


taught by silent methods alone, without being taught articulation or speech, 
ateque pupils. 


We sc owe cess pupils, 


(Notr.—As used in these statistics, finger-spelling is the use of the hand or manual 


= 








K. 

















UNITED STATES.—StTaTISTICS COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THHD DEAF % 

90% 7 
E 3 

80 E£ 0182 3 80 
- Pe cic 3 
: eer : 
= — 6 3 

70 £ a 3 70 
3 _e—e— aoe 
a ee ae - 3 
q ry e a E 
3 -otiiteatilliad aed if a - f 3 

o - ie oe f oil 43 60 
E Pe 3 
E ee lad - 
Fr 30 ms 3 

50 a _ _ 50 
3 -e-? e—e-—*—e—e6 fF 
= Fei o-e— o~ Yd 3 
a - e-* e—e = 
E e-— *~—e— 3 

o £ o / 3 40 
E / 7 
C e -@ E 
C l.@--" E 

F A + 30 
wit a a4 
5 e—e-— be 
E bal 
- 4 ee * eee 5 

2 =. e. ane 4 20 
4 “™@—e— E 
- 2 a. q 

10 £ Fg te oe ow ee Cae 3 10 
EG Quallaillang iii. -<atean, : 
5 --e.. = 
E “@---e39 J 

0 € 3 6 

A +4 s Nn 2 rw 4 - 2 NRaoernrionowvrnwvsdnr @ 
SBRARRRRRKRRKRAGT RARTRKRRAARARAA 














1, Percentage taught speech; 2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure 
oral method ; 7, oral method used in the school-room ; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed ; 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. Lines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 






































| Taught | Speech ws Taught by Speech School-room Usage 
ies Speech Used Used* s | sst | ssst s sst | ssst 
ear Dee } eRe ete 4 MER EC 
| 
1 | 2 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 7 ee Soe 
SE CRY sd bbn ob as woo 8145 7679 466 | 2279 252 5148 4274 | 1682 1723 
ns obs bia po ye 8X o1Es 8320 7852 468 2359 393 5100 5067 | 1521 1264 
ES aaa ee 8451 8010 441 2412 304 §294 5389 1304 1317 
Rae hss bine ee PESTS 8872 8496 376 2631 279 5586 5758 1458 1280 
Sere ee 9132 8884 248 2830 290 5764 5998 1733 1153 
4 RUC are a 9402 9180 222 2976 408 5796 6514 1354 1312 
CEE are 9588 9227 361 3203 320 5704 | 7172 1003 1052 
ows sae oc Neciabus 10009 9700 309 3545 328 5827 7496 884 1320 
Ee eye ee 10481 10274 149 3569 294 6411 7955 866 1453 
SRS os wo 6:36 sea Core 11002 10738 | 264 3806 352 6580 | 8988 695 1055 
WE ed's 00 5 tick eee 11046 10973 | 73 3989 285 6699 | 8553 1555 865 
| SRR er ese 11184 11137 | 47 4150 317 6670 | 8888 1561 688 
| SC en 11123 11098 | 25 4273 285 6540 9269 | 1211 618 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 
0652 Poke 8 Ces 69.0 65.0 4.0 19.3 33 43.6 36.2 14.2 14.6 
a wil cine b-ac0.8 oie eR 70.1 66.1 4.0 19.9 3.3 42.9 42.7 12.8 10.6 
BG waa ict cance 70.9 67.2 3.7 20.2 2.6 44.4 45.2 11.0 11.0 
NS sh ti 68.3056 4 acaie eae 72.2 69.1 3.1 21.4 2.3 45.4 46.8 11.9 10.4 
SG aa 5 0 Ais soho ee 8 73.1 71.1 2.0 22.6 2.3 46.2 48.0 13.9 9.2 
8 rr er ea 74.5 72.7 1.8 23.6 3.2 45.9 51.6 10.7 10.4 
RISES Sy erat 75.4 72.5 2.9 25.2 2.5 44.8 56.4 7.9 8.2 
 igsd 46 db wie * hate © 68 76.2 73.9 2.3 27.0 2.5 44.4 57.1 6.7 10.1 
OY Ree oe eee ea 77.6 76.1 ee 26.4 2.2 47.5 58.9 6.4 10.8 
«| TUR aser ae ar 79.5 77.6 1.9 27.5 2.5 47.6 64.9 5.0 en 
Se err 79.2 78.7 0.5 28.6 2.0 48.1 61.3 eB 6.2 
ae 79.7 79.4 0.3 29.6 2.3 47.5 63.4 2 a 4.9 
PERS ccc he hoe he eee 81.2 81.0 0.2 31.2 2.1 47.7 67.7 8.8 4.5 
* Column 3, “not used,” includes all cases where it is not known that speech is used as a means of 
instruction. + Columns 5 and 8 include unclassified cases taught by SS. ¢ Columns 6 and 9 include 
unclassified cases taught pd SSS. 
The figures on which the diagrams are, based are given in each case immediately under them and 


the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the diagrams. 
1. Total taught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) 
2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without Spelling or Sign-language). 
8. Taught Speech, but Speech not used as a means of instruction. Curve not shown on diagram. 
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1, Percentage taught speech; 2, speech used as 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


a means of instruction; 4, 
oral method ; 7, oral method used in the school-room ; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed ; 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. 


taught by the pure 


Lines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 
































| Taught Speech —- Taught by Speech School-room Usage 
| Speerh |. Used Used* eae ae Sss s | ss | sss 
Year | Rcriat ree oa) APTS ieee, tee Herre 
ae ae 2 3 4 5 7 | 8 9 
ere 408 296 112 183 69 41 254 —- 42 
BEES odes dae Cees 421 301 120 246 ooo 55 259 8 34 
BEES 6Ks ob eWeek 487 386 101 271 22 93 33% 13 40 
Me ck enhance wees 483 381 102 193 94 94 360 16 5 
NG 6556's Waele a ge 491 412 79 286 23 103 395 10 7 
BRAS \ wk eee se oan 517 451 66 322 —- 129 425 22 4 
re eee 549 521 28 317 -—- 204 455 cae 66 
; |} SERCO: 5 ee ee 558 542 16 321 == 221 475 62 5 
| eps eee 576 550 26 295 81 174 526 17 7 
Re hie Ws has-oa se 634 618 16 386 ~ 232 589 12 17 
Bs boas khwk owen ee 664 651 13 387 -- 264 601 34 16 
BEE bad eh i nheeos 06s 697 669 28 395 3 271 662 7 = 
PRG vite a onsen et 634 621 13 313 —- 308 598 23 — 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 
ASR ER Ee ea 55.4 40.2 | 15.2 | 24.8 9.4 6.0 84.5 — | $.f 
RRs Kew Sesas seid 55.7 39.8 15.9 32.5 “= 7.8 34.2 1.1 4.5 
BL ts Wee eae te ce 60.0 47.5 12.5 33.4 3.7 11.4 41.0 1.6 4.9 
PO: cae Vib weenneas 60.8 48.0 12.8 24.3 11.9 11.8 45.4 2.0 0.6 
BOS 2% cea ekhewten 6 60.9 51.1 9.8 35.5 2.9 12.8 49.0 1.2 0.8 
ge ee 61.5 53.7 7.8 38.3 a= 15.4 50.6 2.6 0.5 
oo SRS See Se 66.3 62.9 3.4 38.3 — 24.6 55.0 — 7.9 
SEG cee Ree Rae Voe SR 66.6 64.7 1.9 38.3 — 26.4 56.7 7.4 0.6 
BEE. Kec ee kawak 6 aon s 66.9 63.9 3.0 34.3 9.4 20.2 61.1 2.0 0.8 
ee ree Sat 68.7 67.0 1.7 41.8 —— 25.2 63.8 1.3 1.9 
BINS 6+ KP oS PEERS ORS 69.5 68.1 1.4 40.5 —- 27.6 63.0 3:5 1.6 
Cy Ry Arians ‘ 71.6 68.7 2.9 40.6 0.3 27.8 68.0 0.7 — 
BOG s cccecgzterierns 72.3 70.8 1.5 35.7 a 35.1 68.2 2.6 —— 
4. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
5. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
ScHOOL-ROOM USAGE. (Without reference to outside instruction.) 
7. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
8. Taught by Speech and 1 eng (no Sign-language). 
9. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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NOTES ACCOMPANYING TABLE II OF SI’EECH STATISTICS, 


1, Alabama School. Two hearing pupils with defective speech not included in report, making 
total enrollment 187. 

2. Mystic School. One hearing pupil rot included. 

3. Delano School. ‘A number of the classes from the Delano School have been moved to the 
Beidler School because of lack of room at the Delano, and as the remainder of the classes are ex- 
pected to move to the Beidler in September, have treated the two schools as one group of deaf pupils, 
as they are so considered in Chicago, where they come under the head of the West Side School. 
The Beidler School is on Kedzie avenue and Walnut street.” 

4. Dubuque School. One pupil with defective speech not included. 

5. New Orleans School. Thirteen pupils—-4 boys, 9 girls; 2 teachers. 
6. Baltimore Day School. One hearing pupil with defective speech not included. 

7. Miss Reinhardt’s School. A former pupil 12 years of age lives with us and attends the local 
public schools. 

8S. Sarah Fuller Home. “The Home only accommodates 10 boarding pupils; the other 2 are 
day pupils.” 

%. Bay City School. Miss Alcorn writes: “Three boys 16 years of age, who were in the school 
last year and were in the fifth, seventh, and ninth grades, accepted jobs this year at $6, $9, and $12 
per week, respectively. ‘The first boy is with a gas company, learning the business—thawing or 
repairing pipes, reading meters, ete. The second boy is with a box factory and is making a record 
for speed and efficiency in his line. The third boy prepares the wood used in cases for taiking 
machines. A girl who attended this school during afternoons last year is carrying her full number 
of hours work in high school. She enjoys the study of French and is taking lessons in voice im- 
provement.” 

10. Ironwood School. ‘We follow the same course of study and give the same work in geog- 
raphy, reading, history, etc., as used in each grade of hearing pupils in our city schools, and we also 
give special instruction in language, articulation, speech-reading, and speech. 

11. Kalamazoo School. Work with deaf children is now combined with correcting the speech 
of hearing children. 

12. Miss Johnson writes: “The school has grown nicely this year. We are rejoicing in a 
complete Montessori equipment, a large family of dolls, and a lot of new toys for our babies. Our 
deaf children are doing their share of Red Cross work,” 

13. Mrs. Moss writes: “This is not a school, but a studio, as I have no classes, giving only 
individual instruction in private. I also give private instruction in lip-reading to a large number of 
hard-of-hearing adults. And I specialize in the work of correcting defective speech. Now have six 
children who can hear, are mentally bright, but who do not speak correctly by reason of cleft palate, 
hare lip, etc.” 

14. The auricular method of teaching employed with semi-deaf pupils. Have a number of 
pupils with defective speech. We have changed 17 pupils from Query 7 to Query 8, as the report 
states they are “not taught speech.” 

15. Includes pupils formerly in Public School No. 89, Elmhurst. 

16. Canton School. Two pupils became deaf within six years and each retains enough speech 
to help their hearing. 

17. Oklahoma School. Small number present due to many going home after recovery from 
measles. 

18. Portland School. Some children have a very little hearing; few of our pupils are totally 
deaf, yet they must receive instruction by the eye. 

19. Lansdowne School. There are seven pupils in the school, but only four have defective 
hearing. One little boy, who was apparently entirely deaf when he came to us, has been found to 
possess almost normal hearing after three years of ear training and vibratory treatments. We hope 
in time to remove his name from our list of deaf pupils. He is a wonderful lip-reader, though only 
nine years of age. 

20. Mt. Airy School. Three pupils under Query 4 are blind as well as deaf. 

21. Ryan Memorial School. One pupil with defective speech. 

22. Rhode Island School. Reports 108 pupils under Query 1, but only 93 were present on 
March 1. 

23. Sioux Falls School. Return reads: Query 5, 70; Query 6, 70; Query 8, 24. Taught speech, 
46; not taught speech, 24; total pupils, 70. We have ventured to amend the returns as shown in 
the total. 

24. Utah School. “In our two advanced classes we have three manual and ten oral pupils. 
In some recitations these pupils recite together where the manual alphabet and speech are used, 
The sign language, manual spelling, and speech are used in all exercises given by the Mormon Church 
authorities in the religious instruction at the Church for the Deaf, to which church most of our 
pupils above the second grade go.” Three of the 13 pupils credited to Query 5 are also given under 
Query 8 on the return. We have therefore omitted them from Query 8. < 

25. Washington School. One hundred and forty-three pupils enrolled, but only 127 present 
March 1. One deaf blind-deaf pupil returned under Query 7. uA 

26. Appleton Day School. Thirteen pupils enrolled—6 deaf, 7 defective speech pupils. 

27. Green Bay School. In addition to our class of deaf pupils, we also have a class of 16 
upils with defective speech. 
sie 28. La Crosse oer School. <A class of hearing pupils with defective speech receive instruction 
three times a week. 

29. Oshkosh School. Through an error five hearing children with defective speech were in- 
cluded in the number of deaf children reported last year. This year we have six deaf pupils, and 
eleven hearin upiis having defective speech.” 

30. Reokae School. Deaf pupils, 10; hearing pupils with defective speech, 5; total, 15. 

31. Ripon School. “This school is composed of hearing children with defective speech. There 
are no totally deaf children enrolled. There is some outside work in corrective speech. Articulation 
and speech instruction were given altogether, also last year, when there were totally deaf enrolled. 

82. Stevens Point School. Total enrolled, 8, but only 6 present on March 1. 

38. Superior School. “I have one regular speech pupil. 

24. Wausau School. “Two hearing pupils with defective speech are in our school. One girl is 
19 and will not return after this term. One pupil whose backwardness is due to paralysis is not in F 








school at present.” : 
5 4 4 hool.: Mr. Francis W. Hobson writes: “Regarding Query 1. Two of our 
agg camel oor It is expected that a permanent school building will be erected 


fi r-spelling at home. u 
iy othe yon gy Teachers reading the advertisement columns of THE VOLTA REVIEW will be 
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interested to know that the growth of this school will give them the opportunity of going west to 
a progressive, graded school. Three teachers are now employed. Vancouver, British Columbia, in- 
vites you. Unexcelled scenery, a mild climate, small classes, good salaries should attract. Send in 
your application. Experienced oral enthusiastic teachers desired.” 

36. Halifax School. The terrible explosion in the harbor at Halifax necessitated extensive 
repairs to the school building. Some of the pupils were sent home, and about one-half the number 
are receiving instruction at Acadia University. Returns for the whole number are not available. 

37. Mackay School. Ida McLeod writes: “We have to report with very deep regret the resig- 
nation of Mrs. H. BE. Ashcroft, which took place last June. Mrs. Ashcroft was for thirty-six years 
principal of the institution, and during that time worked indefatigably to bring the school up to its 
present high standing. The deaf of Montreal have lost a kind friend, who was always ready to 
share both their joys and sorrows and to help them in every possible way. They all miss her very 
much.”’ 

88. Montana School. Report reads: Query 3, 34; Query 5, 60; Query 6, 60; total taught 
speech, 60. We have credited all to Query 6. 

39. Gallaudet Day School. Report reads: Query 1, 11; Query 8, 4. Number taught speech, 
46; number not taught speech, 4; total, 50. We have credited 35 to Query 6 Dr. Cloud writes: 
“In addition to the above we have 8 pupils with defective speech. The total enrollment for the year 
is 66, with an attendance of 58 on March 1.” 

40. Chinchuba School. Report reads: Query 1, 5; Query 3, 12: Query 6, 10; Query 7, 20; 
Query 8, 12. Number taught speech, 40. We credit only 13 pupils to Query 7. 

41. Florida School. Reports 70 pupils taught speech and 59 under Query 3. We credit the 
remaining 11 to Query 7. 

42. McCowen School. Has 24 pupils, but all are included in the returns of the Chicago Day 
School. 

43. Malone School. There are also 13 hearing pupils with defective speech. These may have 
been included with the deaf children last year, which will account for an apparent decrease in pupils. 

As no reports were received from the following schools, the returns for 1917 were used: Lou- 
isiana School, Baton Rouge: Detroit Day School: Davidson School, Tamworth, N. H.; New Mexico 
School, Santa Fe; Albany Home School, N. Y.; School for Colored Deaf, Newport News, Va.; She- 
boygan Day School. 

The day schools in Ashland, Ky., and Savannah, Ga., are not completely organized. In each 
city an oral teacher is employed by the parents of a deaf child, while awaiting favorable action by 
the Board of Education. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS FOR HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS WHERE SPEECH-READING IS 
TAUGHT TO PERSONS WHO USE SPEECH. 


Many teachers of lip-reading to the adult hard of hearing report the teaching of lip-reading to 
young deaf or hard-of-hearing persons ranging in age from 9 years to 17 years. Of course, these 
pupils had been taught speech in schools for the hearing and had a fair or a good command of lan- 
guage prior to loss of hearing. 

CALIFORNIA.—Miss Lucy Ella Case, 406 Mason Bldg., Los Angeles: Mrs. John FE. D. Trask, 406 
Geary St., San Francisco; Elizabeth R. Poindexter and Coralie N. Kenfield, 915 Shreve Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

CoLorapo.—Miss B. L. Whitaker. 513 Denham Bldg., Denver. 

CONNECTICUT.—Mrs. Sarah F. Chaffin, 1505 Chapel St., New Haven. 

District or CoLuMBIA.—Miss Mary D. Suter, 3026 N St. N.W., Washington; Miss Louise 
Wimsatt, 711 C St. S. W., Washington. 

Fioripa.—Miss Emma Roberts, Fort Myers. 

Grorcra.—Miss Laura L. Arbaugh, Vineville, Macon. 

Ii_ttNors.—Miss Helen M. Gebhart, 634 Fine Arts Blidg.. Chicago: Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Miss Bertha Brown Speed, 1369 East 50th St., Chicago. 

INDIANA.—Miss Evalyn B. Heizer, Y. W. C. A., 329 Penn St., Indianapolis. 

KentrcKy.—Miss Lucy McCaughrin, Room 310, 122 South 4th St., Louisville. 

LourstaNna.— Miss S. Spyker. 1448 Joseph St., New Orleans. 

MAatNnr.—Miss Margaret J. Worcester, 65 Thomas St., Portland: Mrs. Sara Small Temple, Lewis- 
ton, during July and August. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Miss Martha FE. Bruhn, 601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston; Miss Lina M. 
Crain, 602 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 

MARYLAND.—Miss Avondale N. Gordon, 1323 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN.—Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits, 899 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit. 

MINNESOTA.—Miss Ida P. Lindquist, 543 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis; Miss Anna M. Riedle, 734 
East 16th St., Minneapolis; Miss Mabel A. Rusch, Apt. 308, 118 Western Ave. St. Paul. 

Mrssour!.—Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, 818 So. Kingshighway, St. Louis: Mrs. A. B. N. Moss, 6017 
Von Versen Ave., St. Louis: Mrs. Sara Small Temple, 4207 De Tonty St., St. Louis; Miss Clara 
Steidemann, 4110 No. 11th St.. St. Louis, 

NEBRASKA.—Miss Emma B. Kessler. 4 Flo-Les 20th St. and Capitol Ave., Omaha. 

New Jersty.—Miss Florence EF, Hutman, 356 Sanford Ave., Newark. 

New York City.—Miss Mary Woodrow, 283 Carlton Ave. (Brooklyn); Miss Mary Dugane, 47 
W. 44th St.: Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, 7 East 42d St.: Mrs, Edward B. Nitchie, 18-20 East 41st 
St.: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, 1730 Broadway. 

New York State.—Miss Elizabeth G. De Lany. 711 Oswego St., Syracuse. 

NortH CAROLINA.—Miss Pattie Thomason and Miss Lucy MeCaughrin, Asheville (July 1 to 
September 1). 

Oun10.—Miss Louise Howell, 758 Rose Bldg., Cleveland: Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, 2904 Parkwood 
Ave., Toledo; Miss Grace Mills, 305 Odd Fellows’ Temple. Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie and Miss Rose Kinzie, 50 Estey Hall. Philadelphia ; 
Miss Claudia M. Redd, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Miss Elizabeth Brand, 7043 Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh ; Miss Katherine A, Donnelly, Jessup. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Miss Marion A. Durfee, 335 Westminster St.. Providence. 

VirGciIntA.—Miss Mary D. Cason, 712 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. Richmond. 

WASHINGTON (Strate) —Miss Lena McKerral, 2017 N. Boylston Ave., Seattte. 

WISCONSIN.—Miss Virginia Sinclair, 402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson St.. Milwaukee; Miss 
Mary Zassenhaus, 167 Twelfth St.. Milwaukee. 

CANADA.—Miss Grace K, Wadleigh, 10 Isabella St., Toronto. 
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ARRANGED FOR CARD INDEXING 


Vorce TRAINING FoR DEAF CHILDREN. By 
Miss Pattie Thomason, Specialist in 
Voice Training, School for the Deaf, 
Newark, N. J. With portrait.......... 

Points out faults in present processes of 
voice training and gives simple directions for 
cultivating better voices in class-rooms. Holds 
that the lack of “proper training of the sense 
of touch in young deaf children is the cause 
of the limited range of the voice,” and that 
the speech of the deaf child need not be a mo- 
notonous, lifeless, mechanical motion. 


THINGS ARE NOT ALWAYS WHAT THEY 
Seem. By Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Prin- 
cipal of the San Francisco School of 
Lip-Reading, 406 Geary St., San Fran- 
Ne 5G on'n BESS MRR Ca eee o's 

Holds that “no matter how deaf you really 
are, you are only as deaf as you seem, for 
you will not seem deaf if you learn to read 
the lips, and then you will not feel deaf. Be- 
ing a good lip-reader will put you in the class 


of those who radiate successful accomplish- 
ment.’ 


From THE NOoTE-BOOK OF AN INSPECTOR. 
By Mr. A. C. Hill, Inspector of Special 
Schools, State Department of Education, 
University of the State of New York, 
PE RON es oa hove hae e ts : 


1. Shows how voice “is the most uteihie 
possession of man. That the great need is 
for expert teachers of teachers in the techni- 
cal feature of voice building for the deaf.” 
2. Refers to the value musical vibrations have 
in a to modulate the voice of deaf chil- 
dren. 3. “Teaching is a vital and not merely 
a mechanical activity. It is an expression of 
personality, an imparting of life.’ 


First, CatcH Your Rassit. By Mr. John 
A. Ferrall, 1416 Belmont St., Washing- 
oh, DD Co WHR POrOMit ssc cies 

Outlines “a method of practise which should 
sta helpful in making quickly available any 
ip-reading ability” the beginner acquires. 

Sipe Licuts on Lip-Reapinc (for Those 
not Born Deaf). By Miss Mary E. 
Handy, 5546 Jackson St., Pittsburgh, 
an HRSA GESTE SRG petearer a ee gee hd A he aeP G ONGS 

Calls attention to three things which hard- 
of- hearing lip-readers should refrain from: 
“Speaking deaf,” “looking deaf,’’ and “walk- 
ing deaf. 

TALKs To YouUNG TEACHERS OF SPEECH. 
IV. THe Movutu 1N Speecu. By A. J. 
Story, F. E. I. S., Headmaster of the 
School for the Deaf, Stoke-on-Trent, 
England. From The Teacher of the 
IMS So bs its Uewcans tb rua Seka eee sss 


Indicates (1) the part of the mouth used 
for forming the articulatory sounds of speech; 
(2) the delicacy of the lingual operations that 
result in speech; and (3) the dangers of in- 
terference with the natural exercise of the 
tongue in forming its sounds. 
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319 
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Tue ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES 
FoR Lip-READERS. By Mrs. Lena Mc- 


Kerral and Mr. Wilton McKerral, Mc- 


Kerral School of Lip-Reading, 2017 
Boylston Ave., N., Seattle, Wash. (Con- 
ties Tron MAG SF ee es bbe nk 


Long vowels and diphthongs. Section II, 
Part 1, Primary. Section II, Part 2, Primary. 
Section III (I :: Part 1, Primary. 


Give Your Dear CHILD THE BEST Epuca- 
TIONAL ADVANTAGES. By the Editor.... 


Holds that “A Plea to the Parent Who 
Can” was justified, because the heads of many 
combined schools hold that their orally taught 
pupils will never be efficient users of speech 
until they are kept apart from all pupils, 
teachers, supervisors, and employees who use 
the sign-language and the finger alphabet as 
the principal means of communication. 


PIONEERS IN SPEECH-READING FOR ADULTS. 
By a Pioneer. With portraits of Miss 
Eleanor L. Hough and Mrs. Alice Mary 
Porter 

Shows that Miss Hough gave lessons in lip- 
reading to the adult hard of hearing in 
Boston from 1883 to her death, in 1893, and 


that her work was continued by Mrs. Alice 
Mary Porter till her sudden death, in 1912. 


ee 


Tue DEDICATION OF THE ALEXANDER GRA- 
HAM Bett ScHoor. By Mrs. Esther J. 
W. Barker, Principal, Oakley Boulevard 
and Grace Street, Chicago. With half- 
tone front and rear views of the build- 
ing and program of exercises.......... 


INVENTOR OF THE ‘TELEPHONE DEDICATES 
INSTITUTION NAMED FoR Him. From 
The Chicago News, April 11........... 


Refers to the exercises, quotes part of Dr. 
Bell’s address, and presents an interesting 
interview with him. 


PortRAIt OF ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
THE FRIEND OF DEAF CHILDREN......... 
Keep THE DEAF IN ScHoot. From The 


Chicago News, April 12...........000 


Interview with Alexander Graham Bell, who 
declared that Chicago is leading the world in 
the matter of educating the deaf child while 
retaining him in the normal environment, 
through teaching classes of deaf children in 
schools for hearing children. 


Dr. Bewt’s Visit To THE NoRMAL COLLEGE. 
By Miss Clara E. Newlee, 428 Normal 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill., with snapshot 
portrait of Dr. Bell taken on the steps 
of the Normal College by a deaf girl 10 
WONG OF BOE: oii ss sees ancrkvaweet ete. 


Tells of the enthusiastic reception. accorded 
to Dr. Bell by three different audiences, 
totalling more than 3,000 persons, 
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Tue CuHicaco OraL TEeAcuers’ Cius. By 
Miss Fanny Williams, President, Chi- 
MOGO,. Desde alee ss ipches OP yA ; 

Describes the open meeting of the Chicago 
Oral Teachers’ Club held in honor of Dr. 
Bell’s visit, of the reception that followed, 
and of the dinner given by The Cordon, with 
Dr. Bell as the guest of honor. 
Dr. BELL IN MILWAUKEE..........0-0005 
Tells of the reception for parents of deaf 
children at the Hotel Pfister and of his ad- 
dress at the City Club, in Milwaukee, Wis. 

THE TREATMENT OF PROGRESSIVE CATARRH- 
AL DeaFNnEss. By Carolus M. Cobb, 
M. D., Lynn, Mass. From the Medical 
REVIEW OF OME St Gh cacnkas 

Holds that deafness is not a definite dis- 
ease, but only one of many symptoms of dis- 
ease of the hearing mechanism; that the pub- 
lic expect miracles in the treatment of dis- 
eases which cause deafness. 

Tue SPEECH CONVENTION IN St. Louis. 
With portrait of Miss Ethel M. Hilliard 

_ Announcements and program of the meet- 
ing of the Society of Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates to be held in St. Louis, June 17-19. 

CLAss-ROOM SuGGESTIONS. By Mrs. Helen 
Dyer Gage, 518 Main Street, South Wey- 
MOEN. BERNE Sos} as cdi Meee ee ea eeee 

Beginners in the art of lip-reading are likely 
to overdo in their eagerness to learn. Simple 
suggestions for inducing relaxation pete | 
lessons. ‘Normal training courses shoul 
place greater emphasis upon a good working 
knowledge of physiology, anatomy, and hy- 
giene. All deaf people need voice training 
either as a correction or a preventive meas- 
ure.” 

Do not Grow ApaTHETIC. By Miss Grace 
Roper, Thermopolis, Wyo............. 

Suggestions for guarding students of lip- 
reading becoming discouraged. Believes that 
teachers must be fired with faith in the possi- 
bilities of the art before they can inspire a 
like faith in the despondent student. 


Portrait OF Mr. JOHN CLARKE, who, in 


1867, endowed Clarke School for Deaf 
Children, at Northampton, Mass....... 


Cases oF DEVELOPMENTAL ALEXIA, OR CON- 
GENITAL WorpD-BLINDNESS. By G. H. 
Heitmiller, A. B., M. D., Washington, D. 
C. With discussion. From the Wash- 
ington Medical Annais.............000: 

_Describes ‘‘a developmental defect of the 
visual memory center for the graphic symbols 
of language.”” Some are word-blind, some 
both letter and word-blind. Cites four cases. 

TONSILLECTOMY AND ApDENECToMY. By J. 
W. Iddings, M. D., of Lowell, Ind. From 
The Journal of the Indiana State Med- 
Meee RSAC ION. S30 sac ees cose ke ak 

Advocates conservative action in tonsil op- 
eration and adenoid removal prior to 6 years 
of age, as they may serve as sentinels to the 
human organism. 

Tue Repair or Ciert Parate. By Harry 
M. Sherman, M. D., San Francisco, Cal., 
and discussion. From The Journal of 
the American Medical Association...... 

Describes a method for the repair of a cleft 


palate when infant is about four months of 
age. 
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Lip-READING FOR THE ApuLt Harp oF 
HEARING. By Miss Emma B. Kessler, 
Principal of the Omaha School of Lip- 
Reading, No. 4 Flo-Les, 20th St. and 
Capital Ave., Omaha, Neb............. 355 
Read before the Omaha-Douglas County 
Medical Society. As_ the public becomes 
better informed through physicians and educa- 
tors of the value of lip-reading, the hard of 
hearing will look upon ip-rentiag as a first 
consideration and not as a last resort. 
ENSEIGNEMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LECTURE 
Sur Les Levees. Par Martha E. Bruhn, 
Principal of the Miller-Walle School of 
Lip-Reading for the Deaf Adult, 601 
Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, 
Mass. (Continued from May)......... 357 
Translation into French of Miss Bruhn’s 
Manual of Lip-Reading for Deaf Soldiers. 
SPEECH-READING FOR THE WAR Dear. By 
Clarence John Blake, M.D., Professor 
of Otology, Emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity; President, Ninth International 
Otological Congress. With portrait.... 361 


Introduction to a series of suggestive serv- 
iceable essays embodying the fruits of ex- 
perience and touching upon all phases of war 
deafness. 


EpucaTING THE Dear Cuiip. By Frances 
M. Ford. From The Daily News, Chi- 
COREE sw gandadin inngeak thectecaeaneanen 304 


Refers to the excellent work in Caen 
deaf children speech-reading and speech an 
to future possibilities. 
THe Future of THE Epucation oF Dear 
CuitpreN. Editorial from The Teacher 
Of the DOGE sis cxniséccveguatecdapens 305 


The offer of Sir James E. Jones to found a 
Chair of Education, in connection with the 
university, and to establish hostels for stu- 
dents in training in close proximity to the 
Royal Schools for the Deaf, affords an aca- 
demic course in a progressive university and 
a practical course in one of the largest and 
best equipped schools for the deaf. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR... 20.0 coccacc cece 3607 
Miss Juliet D. Clark tells of pleasant ex- 
periences in Boston and of her normal train- 
ing class. Miss Harriet U. Andrews tells of 
success in college work; and Miss Mary L. 
Peck states that Tue Vota Review is a good 

tonic for the deaf. 

STATISTICS OF SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, AS OF 

MASE: 8. 30UB So oi sik cs eeeslo ake 368 


Gives name, address, and chief officer of 
school, number of pupils taught speech and 
not taught speech, etc. 

Current Topics. Attrition of War. Summer 
Normal Training Class, 316. Free Evening 
Classes in Lip-Reading in Chicago. Weight 
of School Children in France. The Rights 
of the Common People, 341. Dilation of 
the Pupil from Auditory Stimulus, 342. A 
New Building at the Rhode Island Institute 
for the Deaf. True Discipline, 344. Better- 
speech Week, 347. Correspondence Courses 
in Teaching Patriotism. The Patriotic Girl. 
Speech Defects. Providence Public Library. 
Teachers of Lip-Reading, 354. The Deaf 
Children’s Society, Glasgow, Scotland, 366. 








Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 








Parents desiring teachers for private instruction during the vacation months may find it profitable to make known 
their need of a teacher some months in advance, as the best teachers usually have their plans perfected a month or two 


before vacation commences 


POSITIONS WANTED 


;E xperienced oral teac her desires position with State or or 
day school or with private pupil in Septembcr. Good ref- 
erences. Address, Box 33, Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 





Experienced thoroughly trained oral teacher who has 
had a private school desires a position for the next school 
year. Address, Box 31, Volta Bureau, W ashington, D. C. 





“WANTED— An experienced male teacher. now em- 
ployed in an Eastern school, expects to make a change 
next year and would like to exchange details for a position. 
Prefers advanced work with either manual or oral classes. 
Has had experience in office and editorial work, scouting 
and supervising. Address, T. U., Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A competent, experienced, and thoroughly trained oral 
teacher desires a position in a school or private family. 
Address, B. L . Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Three oral teachers wanted for primary and _ inter- 
mediate grades. Apply to H. J. McDermid. M. D., Super- 
intendent, Manitoba School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 





WAN TED —An experienced teacher for articulation 
and language in Oral School, Mystic, Conn. A graduate 
of the Clarke Schoo. Normal Class preferred. 








WANTED-—A trained oral teacher as assistant ina 
Southern day school, commencing with the fall term. Ad- 
Gress, Southern, care Volta Bureau. 





Engravers and Etchers 





Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce _— Co., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. : 





BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
Price, $1.50, net 
Order from KATHERINE F. BARRY, School for the Deaf 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLo. 


By G. M. BEaTTIE 
INSTRUCTOR IN THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Ss d and Full 
FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY §econd ad Fully 
75c per copy; $7.90 per dozen copies 


THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING CO. 


1733-1747 California Street Denver, Colorado 





SUMMER PUPILS WANTED 


A Graduate Oral Teacher with two years experience 
wishes a summer position tutoring a deaf, stammering, de- 
fective speech, or mentally undeveloped child. References 
exchanged. Address, X.Z., Volta Bureau, Washington, DC. 





Ww -ANTED— By an experienced oral teacher, a private 
pupil during summer months. Reference given. Address, 
Box 12, Volta Bureau, Ww ashington, b. , ak 

Experienced oral teacher wishes summer wort in 
school or with private pupil, preferably in the South. Ad 
dress, R. M. L., Volta Bureau, Wash’ ngton, D.C. 

Ww ANTED — Summer work by an experienced oral 
teacher, either ina school or private work. Address, V.W,, 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 








Experienced oral teacher desires private pupil for sum- 
mer months, preferably in the South. Address, Box 32, 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. c. 








Trained oral teacher, experienced in teaching private 
pupils, desires work during summer months. Address, 
Box 34, Volta Bureau Washington, D.C. 





Successful oral teacher would like pupil during the 
summer months; would prefer to teach in the Middle West 
or on the coast. Address M. H., Volta Bureau, Washington, 
DG. 





SUMMER WORK WANTED-—Trained teacher of lip 
reading tor adult hard-of-hearing will give lessons at sum- 
mer homes or serve as teacher in a sumimer school. Ad 
dress, Lip-reader. Volta Bureau, W ashington, Oe ae 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C 


I desire to become a member of the American Association te 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 








with the month of 


Name 





Address 





Date 
Membership entitles you to ‘‘ The Volta Review’’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 








By G. M. BEATTIE 
INSTRUCTOR IN THE COLORADO SCHOOL’ FOR THE DEAF 


THE STORY of AMERICA for LITTLE AMERICARS 


New Edition Fully Illustrated 


75c per copy; $7.75 per dozen copies 
HARTFORD, — 
CONNECTICUT 


———i 


Published by the American School 
tor the Deaf 





Defective Speech 








Parents of children with defective speech 
will tind A. M. Bell’s 


‘*Faults of Speech”’ 


very helpful in correcting speech errors 
in the home. 


Cloth Bound, 50 cts. 


Paper cover, 25 cts. 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 











VOICE CULTURE 


AND 
SPEECH ARTICULATION 


For proper teaching and for securing 
proper pronunciation, use the best books: 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH (A. M. Bell) : 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 i 


PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION (A. M. Bell) ; 
Cloth, $1.50 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, EpmuNpD Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Daviv G. FatrcHiLp, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Secretary (Vacancy. Frep Dr LAnp, Acting) 

Treasurer, Boyp Taytor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Gi.pert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De LAnp. 

Librarian, The Volta Bureau, A. Kes. 

Directors.—(Terms expire 1918:) Harris Taylor; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New York City; Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, Ill. (Terms expire 1919:) David G. Fairchild; Charles W. Richardson, M. D., 
Washington, D. C.; Edmund Lyon; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, 
Frederick, Md. (Terms expire 1920:) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McKay 
Goodwin; (vacancy); E. G. Hurd, Providence, R. I.; Franklin K. Lane, Washington, D. C 

The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

“To aip SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D. C. Tue Votta Review is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 


The summer meeting in 1920 will be held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded 
and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 


In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 








contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 


The Volta Bureau publishes “THe Votta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech, for correct speech. It has been truly said that 
no other magazine has done so much to encourage hard-of-hearing adults to study lip-read- 
ing; and to encourage the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to 
school age. 

Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and Tue Voita Review may do should be 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 












































Teachers and Pupils at Dinner 


Applications for places for the school year 1918-1919, beginning Octo- 


ber 1, must be made at once. 


One Mount Morris Park, West, New York City Established _1894 | 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, from Kindergarten 
to College Entrance 


See ee ee ee 





























ST im NG 
Permanently Stopped 


and 


Fluent, Easy Speech Taught 


by the 
REED TRUE NATURAL METHOD 
ONLY SYSTEM THAT GIVES 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Endorsed by the late Alexander Melville Bell 


and other eminent authorities 





FREE TRIAL WEEK’S INSTRUCTION GIVEN 


Write today for Catalog, Testimonials, and 
Full Information 


The REED SCHOOL 


Mrs. FRANK A. REED, Principal 
371 Hubbard Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














SUMMER COURSES 


ON 


SPEECH CORRECTION | 




















Given in Boston or Any City 
AUGUST 5-31 PRICE, $5.00 UP |) 


Three Days 
Two Weeks or Four Weeks 











Makes the Part-Time Speech Teacher || | 








Send Postal for Circular 


ame NORMAL SCHOO 
_ FOR SPEECH 


111 Bay State Road 
Boston, Mass. 
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